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CHAPTER XIII, 


AFTER what seemed an interminable silence, 
that was probably about ten minutes’ duration, 
I heard footsteps and voices, and Joe and 
Uncle Isaac evidently entered the room. 
Joe walked over and rang the bell, and ordered 
lights and glasses, and hot water. When 
candles came I did not care to look out of my 
two peepholes at first, and my heart beat as 
loudly as if it was the ticking of the clock— 
at least, so it seemed to me; and in spite of 
all my efforts to the contrary I could not 
help trembling from head to foot. What if I 
should fall down, and upset my hiding-place ! 

‘** Here’s Carrie!”’ said Joe; ‘‘and now we 
will talk business. Well Carrie, and how is your 
patient ?’’ he asked with an odious laugh. 

“She is cominy on nicely ; she has hardly 
touched a morsel these two days, and she has 
gone to bed with a bud headache,” replied 
that truly amiable lady. At this bulletin 
Joe laughed still louder than before. 





“Trust you to bring her round, Caroline, 
my beauty!” 

‘I'd rather it had been done the other 
way,” put in Uncle’s-voice, ‘ this shutting up 
and feeding low has a bad look before the 
servants.” 

“Qh! for that matter, they all know us,” 
said Joe, ‘‘and could not think worse of us 
than they do. There is a certain amount of 
comfort in that.” 

‘If you had not lost your temper and your 
head that day out driving it would have 
been all plain sailing. She would have taken to 
the idea gradually, and been as meek and con. 
tented as any one could wish,” said Carrie, 
with great decision. 

‘*So you think, my clever Carrie, but you 
don't know her. She is anything but meek. 
1f you had seen her in the pony-trap when I 
gave her a hug—her eyes blazing like a young 
tigress 45 

‘What do you know about a young 
tigress ?’”’ interrupted Carrie. 

“Very little, and I don’t wish to know 
more. However, that’s not to the point, 
What have you got wrapped up there?” 





‘Yon shall see directly. Now let us lay our 
plans before the governor, and see if he 
approves.” 

** All right, Carrie; you do the talking,’ 
said Joe, mildly. 

I was now emboldened to stoop a little, and 
apply my eye to one of the peepholes, and I 
saw Joe, Uncle, and Carrie sitting close 
together at a corner of the table, with three 
candles drawn up to their end, and some 
parcel in a handkerchief lay beside Carrie, 
whilst Uncle and Joe were smoking and drink- 
ing tumblersful of what was either weak 
sherry or very strong whisky and water. 

‘* You see, Uncle,’’ said Carrie. clearing her 
throat, ‘as you yourself remarked last night, 
the girl isa most wonderful windfall, dnd we 
must take advantage of our luck. and not let 
a child of eightegn be more than a match for 
three very clevér—but dreadfully hard-up— 
grown-up people.” 

“You may well say ‘hard-up,’” groaned 
Joe. ‘‘ So far the governor has had all the best 
of it! Why, sir, you must have fingered at 
least a thousand pounds’ interest !”’ 

‘“‘Never miad, Joe,” interrupted Carrie, 
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« that’ s not the question. The question is, 
how are you to marry her when she won't 
have you? I haveitall settled. By thisday 
week she will be only too thankful to sign 
herself ‘Mrs. Joe Manners!’”’ 

‘I always knew you were the cleverest 
woman in the w sori, Carrie. It’s your own 
plan; tell the governor, and take all the 
credit.” 

“You see she has always been wanting to 
go to London, to see the world. Well, Joe 
and I will take her to-morrow ; we will travel 
up together, and put her in a good humonr, 
and bu y her a new dress or two, show her the 
chops, the Academy, and perhaps a theatre ; 
then I shal! get lost for a day or two, and 
return to the hotal where she and Joe are 
staying.” 

“No, no! We—sheand I—willamiss the last 
train and stay behind, alone ;.and ext morn- 
ing or afternoon you return from here firat 
train. You need oy stay hid in the hotel 
and frighten her, 1 her you dare not take 
her home, that her repptationis ruined. She 
is so simple she will be easily frightened, and 
we will strike while the iron is. hot, and-walk 
her off and marry her at the nearest registry 
office.”’ 

‘Special licence will be best,":aaid Uncle ; 
‘* you have to give notice at the.ether.”’ 

" Bpeciel license costs twenty-fige pounds !”’ 
grumbled Joe. 

‘A cheap fee fer a wife with/forty thon- 
sand! And once merried—fairplayis the word, 
Joe—you and I gcllout den thonsand,” said 
uncle, “while ten thousand will be.e great 
help to Carrie and me—won't im Carnie?” 

“IT waive my share,”-said Carrie, in ex- 
change for euncthigntinn, Uncle and. rl 
not ask for a penny ; butumy spoil @ be the 
diamond necklace. | Igjit-act 

As I watebed Carrie as A 
them, with breathless wer lak eee pa and 
cruel skedoeked ! How her i 
and her eyebrows twiteh 


“FP ‘inet catch your jour baton 
lace,”’ Said Joe, facetious] *Te's. 


there ig no such thing; it's:all-a Bate rs 
bull story!” 

‘@oppesing I had got it! What do you 
say?” 

“ Supposing you let-us see it-+that's what I 
Bay.” 

‘‘No—no!' First.agree tomy offer :’’ 

‘Well, what do yoy .eay, governer?” turn- 
ing to Uncle, who was pouring out his, third 
tumbler of grog. 

“It would be a queer necklace that would 
be worth five thousand pounds, IT.advise you 
to say ‘done’ with Carrie, It’s your affair, not 
mine.” 

‘Very well, Carrie, give us your band on 
it,” said Joe, holding out his palm. +‘ E think 
I have the best of the bargain! But women 
will do anything for jewellery, and any folly 
for diamonds.” 

I cannot express how oddly I felt as I 
listened and looked on, and heard myself, my 
fortune, and my diamonds thus coolly bar- 
gained over and pentionat out. 

Joe was to have thirty thousand pounds 
and me—unzle ten thousand, by fraud—for 
the money was strictly tied up—whilst Carrie 
Was supposed to have been quite an unselfish 
darling in m .erely contenting herself with my 
diamond necklace ! 

‘Iam not so sure that I have the worst of 


the bargain,” said Carrie, exultantly. ‘ You, 
Joe, are not married yet, and I have the*neck- 
lace here,” untying the handkerchief, and dis- 


playing the pin-cushion, which she imme- 
diately began to rip open with a pair of sharp 
scissors. 

‘You see,” she proceeded, ‘‘I tried and 
searched everywhere. I knew it was in the 
house. I used to spend half the night over- 
hauling her clothes and searching the room, 
I was nearly giving it up in despair when, by 
great good lack, I happened to lift the pin- 
cushion, and found that it-was surprisingly 
heavy. And then I knew it.was there, I stole 
in when she was asleep, and carried it off. 





A bird inthe hand is worth two in the bush; 
and pray,” now holding it mp between two 
candles, ‘‘ what do you think of my bird in the 
hand?” 

For as long as I.could have counted thirty 
no one epoke. The sight of the Begum’s neck- 
lace completely took away their breath, and 
no wonder ! 

Never had I seen it sparkle and shine in 
such a fashion—never before had such fiery 
sparks of light flashed from that magnificent 
stone, the Evil Eye! 

‘*Whew!’’ was Joe's first exclamation. 
‘* Why the queen herself could not beat that! 
It must be avorth thousands and thousands !”’ 

** You have got the better of your poor old 
unole, Carrie,” he said, in a husky voice. 
“ Oh, you are too clever!” 

de Yes, I am rather sharp, and, what's more, 
I Fave got it in my possession, and possession 
is nine points of the law.”’ 

‘Yes, but you can’t keep it now, the girl 
would miss it atonce. Therewould be no end 
of a row, and s necklace like that is not likea 
common cne!”’ said Joe. ‘You will have to 
leave it back for the present. Ill easily getat 
for you again.” 


‘‘Indeed no, Joe!” she-answered, a 
laugh. ‘‘ I don’t want any of my di to 
stick to your fingers ; they have a knagsk-of 
keeping things.” 


‘Well, you have to get it oppied in»paste, 
and substitute — for the other! Youcan't 
just grab it as easily i ee think ; .and then 
you will have no end of trouble to sell the 
stones—mind that!" 

‘‘Notat all—no difficulty-whatever.” 

‘‘ Jewellers, when they sea will | 
ali be-on the qui vie, wad “be-wanting to 
know its ‘history, and where it came fzom, 
andwwhere it is. going.” 

“Well they may-want. I, cnendtiios seagied, 
shall. tell them it Was & d- 


verty compels me to dispose.of real I 
RP give = a commission sae oe 
“] see you are up to snuff!” heex- 
0 eee ! “4 i put it back f 
“§ 80 must put i or 
the present, where it i¢safe enongh ; but re- 


member, Uncle.and doe, fair -plpy 48.0 jewel, 
and the diamends Ls hat 

RA eet id Us cl cle, pattie ily. 
realise arrie !’’ sa nele; ally, 

“ Eghallbe able to go about amuse my- 
self. if letay hereall my days shall tuzn_ 
into a vegetable.” 

‘‘T doubt if you would be -eating,;”” 
gaid her Uncle, witha obuc e. “ What time 


do you start to-morrow, ma'am » ; 


“Ch! about nine o'clock. The days arelong. 
Joe, I hope you will play your part well, You 
must be very humble and heartbroken ; then 
we will give her one grand glimpse of the 
world.” 

** And then she comes back here a prisoner 
for life,” said Uncle, who really,drank a sur- 
prising quantity of whisky, and looked very 
queer. 

As to Joe his face was redder than ever, 
his utterance thick, his eyes wild. Joe was 
intoxicated ! 

He sang snatches of songs, he talked to 
himself, and he still kept filling up his tum- 
bler and guiping down its contents in a kind 
of mechanical manner. 

Carrie had risen and approached a dim, old 
looking-glass that was let into the chimney- 
piece, and standing in front of it, she clasped 
the necklace round her neck, and surveyed 
herself with much satisfaction, turning and 
twisting her head from side to.side as I my- 
self had done upon a similar oocasion. 

At length she removed, it very relnetantly, 
and proceeded to once more sew it up inside 


| the pincushion. As ehe sat sewing and. her 


confederates sat drinking, a dog pushed open 
thedoorand came into the room—an old terrier, 
that had been a great friend of.amine in the 
days when I was allowed to.come downstairs. 

Jack—for that. was his name—having ascer- 


tained who were present began to sniff about | 


the room. My agony of mind could not be 
expressed when I heard his long-drawn ex- 
haustive sniffs in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of my hiding place! 

Of course I dare not move or hunt him 
away, and I trembled lest his friendship 
would lead to my discovery. He ceased to 
sniff, and now began to tearand scratch at 
the panel of the clock as if he was possessed. 
The noise he made naturally attracted Carrie’s 
attention. She looked up, and said to Joe,— 

‘Jack evidently smells a rat. I do believe 
there is something in that old clock. I would 
not go near it for the world, if it’s a rat. Joe, 
will you take the poker, and go and see, like a 

creature? ’’ 

But, Juckily for%me, Joe was not merely in- 
clined, but wholly incapable of stirring, and 
merely muttered.out something like a curse on 
me and dogs, and clocks. Uncle, who was nod- 

cies. and started, awoke, with a jerk, and 
declared itwas time for bed. He looked hard at 
‘Joe, and said rather fretfally,— 
7 “You have been taking too much again, 
oe. 

‘ Don’t Lalwaysitake toc much—according 

—- “you? Fac—is—I oe 


a Ah, Joe!” exclaimed Genii: “I've often 
told you that you will *kill youreelf. ” After 
this cana andeame towards my end of 
the room, © g to open the clock ? 
Was she 


-knocked ; great beads of perspiration 
literally ran down my face. I suffered an 


agony of » -two long minutes, 
whilst Jae ret cauce of allmy an- 
ignieh, and. whined with redoubled 

a she nomnete fetch the snoffers, 


. vey a secured 
Erick the ball, saya Saying as- s-she 


““#Good night,“ Uncle 


‘the 





rebiesilexemack 1 she euitked up eet el 
now restored to their former place—put: 
under her arm, and aniled ont of the aoa 


quart! The old man ise tidy drinker, but Joe 
would swallow the Thames if it wor ardent 
sperrits.”’ 

Having grumbled out this opinion he blew 
out the candles, and retired. 

After waiting for about ten minutes in 
suspense I gavethe clock door a littlepush. It 
yielded, and I stepped out- oh! ¢o very, very 
glad to stretch my wretchedly cramped bones, 
and to inhale a little more air, even although 
that air was still redolent with the fumes of 
whisky. Then, quakingin every serve, I stole 
néiselessly upstaizs,and into my own room, 
finding my way by the moonlight, which 





— 5 through the staircase and lobby 
win 

“4 - aa you there, Biddy ?"’ I whispered, as E 
entered. 


‘Sure, and of course Iam, and just.aching 
to hear whas you have got to teil me. The 
widder came in twice, and gave a vood look at 
the bed each time. She took away the .pin- 
cushion and brought it back again ; she knows 
it’s a valuable article, I'll go bail. Be quick 
Miss Ranee, honey, and tell me everything 
straight off. " 

Accordingly I pulled her down beside ma, on 
the ottoman at the foot-of the bed, and-told 
her everything I had heard and seen, she 
merely interrupting with fervent ejaculations 





' of horror, anger, and scorn. 
“If I had me way I’d hang them every 
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man out on the three beech trees on the lawn. 
Howerer I’ve no time to waste in wishes. In- 
stead of wishing I must be doing,” and here 
ghe drew a match-box out of a pocket that 
hung Outside her petticoat, and proceeded to 
light a candle. 

First and foremost we must move the neck- 
lace,”’ she said, making a dart at the pin- 
cushion as she spoke, “ Although I never liked 
it its money's worth,” ripping up the pin- 
cushion with great haste. 

“ Now, honey, fetch me a few lamps of coal 
out of the grate, and roll them up in paper, 
so that when the widow lifts this again she will 
think she has the diamonds. all scture and 


I was not long incarrying out my share in 
the performance, and very soon Biddy had 
made up the pincushion as neatly as ever, 
only this time the sawdust was crammed with 
coal instead of diamonds. 

“ And now what’s to be done with the neck- 
lace ?’’ said Peggy, as she drew a sigh of re- 
lief. ‘* Aye, dear me; but the big stone—the 
Evil Eye has & wicked look about tt this night ! 
You must wear it on you. I'll sew it into the 
crown of your black straw hat! Yes, that’sa 
good place,” and this she proceeded to do with- 
out any further dejay. 

‘« What is to become of me to-morrow if they 
do take me up to London, Peggy ? ” Linquired, 
very anxiously. 

“Go with them, and when you get well 
jammed in some crowd ran away, call the 
first hansom;and drive to my address; you 
have it in yorr purse—Lavender-place, and 
you have money. I'm off myself to-morrow 
morning, bag and baggage, and I'll be there 
a waiting for you, and have your tex ready and 
hot cakes.” 

“Tt’s all very fine to say ran away! Suppos- 
ing I don’t get the chance ?”’ 

** Oh! thereisno fear of that—don’t lose your 
head. Just turn on your heel, and make off ; and 
if you think they ate after you walk into the 
first big shop and stay there—bny some- 
thing. You willbe wanting gloves and shoes 
and those sort of things, and when the coast 
seems clear just walk out boldly and take a 
hatisom. I ll expect you to tea to-morrow even- 
ing as sure as clockwork.” 

“IT only hope your expectation will be 
realized. What am I to say to-morrow when 
I hear of our trip to town from Carrie?” 

‘* Pretend to be greatly surprised; of course, 
and as pleased as Punch.” 

“That won't be easy to pretend.” 

‘© Well, you must do your best, and act a 
bit. Look at an old woman like me, how I can 
carry on, and you ought to be twice as good— 
a young girl!” 

“Tt’s your nature, and it’s not mine. How- 
ever, Biddy, I will do my very bast, you may 
be sure.” 

“That's all right. Mind you ask to come 
and say good-bye to me to-morrow ; and if you 
were to tell the widow. that you were glad I 
was getting a home of thy own, arid someone 
to look after me, it would be no harm. Ydu 
might say I was getting rather weak in the 
head.” 


‘Oh, Biddy ! I could not say that ; it would 
be such a dreadfal untruch, Why, you get 
sharper every day !”’ 

Td need to be sharp to be up to the likes of 
your relations. If I don’t disappoint them of 
the heiress, and her money, and her diamonds, 
may I never doa good day’s work again ! Now 
go to your bed and take & long sleep, ¢o as to 
be as fresh as a daisy to-morrow morning, for 
you have your work cut outfor you. Good- 
oe | avick!” and with this farewell she de- 

Ey 


I believe I slept immediately, and soundly, 
in spite of all the recent excitement, and I was 
awoke next morning by Carrie, who was stand- 
ing over me like & hateful nightmare, and may 
have been there for an hour for all I knew. 

“Good news for you, Diana!” she said ; 

this is my birthday !”’ 

Tt was on the tip of my tongne to say that 
I saw nothing lucky or likely to bring me good 





| tidings in connection with that; but I for- 


tunately restrained myself. 

‘* I've begged a favourof Uncle in honour of 
the occxsion, and he has consented to somo- 
thing #0 charming for you. You will never 
guess it,” 

“Tam sure I never shall ; I never can guess 
anything.” 

“ Well, then, Joe and I ate going to London 
to-day ; we have a little business in hand (‘a 
pretty business! ’ I mentally ejaculuted), and 
we ate going to do the Acaflemy, und come 
home by the last train. The days are long; 
we leave this at nine, It is now eight, so hurry 
and get up and have your breakfast. We 
shall get to London by eleven, do some shop- 
ping and the Park, have luncheon about one, 
then go to the Academy and one or two other 
galleries, dine at the Criterion, and catch the 
last train! Capital programme, ¢h ?”’ 

“Yes. But you won’t have muvh tire 
for your business,” I could not Yesist say- 
ing. 

“Oh! that won't take five minutes. There 
will be time for everything, #0 jump up and 
dress yourself as fast’as ever you can.” 

I did jamp tp and dress myself, not forget- 
ting to pocket my purse and to wear my watch | 
and all my little valuables, also to don my 
heavy but valuable hat. 

In my pocket—a large under-receptacle like 
Peggy’s—I stuffed handkerchiefs, 2 comb, 
some clean collars, knowing that I would not 
be likely to see Rivals’ Green again ina hurry 
—at least, such were my hopes. 

Then I swallowed a cttp of tea and bread- 
and-batter, and having begged to see Pegsy 
and been refused, on the plea that she had | 
passed a bad night and was asleep, I declared 
thyself ready for the road. 

Joe was very spruce indeed, in a blue frock- 


coat and tall hat, though they had both seen 
their best days; and Carrie was most fashion- | 


ably dressed in a bewitching jet bonnet and 
grey dress—evidently she only wore her weeds 
in the country. ° 

As we trotted to fhe station and sped to 
London in the train, they both outvied one 
another in their agreeability to me. Joe was 
extremely conciliatory, and tuld me his most 
amusing stories. 

I-was glum and depressed, though I strove 
hard to be otherwise, sind to feign delight and ' 
interest in the expectation before me. More 
than once I noticed Carrie leaning back in her | 


place with a wrapt beatified expression on her ; 
| walking between her two jailors, 


countenance, and I was certain that she ‘vas 
thinking of the diamonds. 

Once in London, among the roar of cabs and 
omnibuses, I felt'so frightened and so bewil- 
dered I wasready tocry. Atcrossings I clung 
to Carrie as if she were a life-buoy, and walk- 
ing along the pavement staring in every direc- 
tion. 


I was frequently separated and jostled away | 


fromtmy companions. Wedidsome shopping; 
among other purchases Carrie insisted on 


| other. 
; box—a box belonging to the new purchase; for 
| if anyone had felt its weight they would have 


“Fond of a hat! what childish rabbish 
Here, put this on, and give me the other, and 
don't lose all our time.” 

Thus driven into a correr I did put on the 
new hat as desired, but I did not give her the 
I put it with my own hands into the 


exclaimed, and as to Carrie she would have 
guessed the truth at once. I managed this 
little manceavre very cleverly, saying artlessly, 
‘* What a nice bonnet-box !”’ and turning to the 
shopwoman, ‘* You will be sure to send this 
particular one, won't you?” 

‘*Of course she will! Why, what a baby you 
are!’ cried Carrie; “and she will put Miss 
Manners on the address, to be called for. We 
will get it this evening on our way home. She 
may as well give me the cloak-room ticket.’’ 

**No! I would rather take it myself, thank 
you,” I said, sorn@what eagerly. 

‘* Well then, tuke it. Perhaps you would like 
to carry your precicus hat through London, 
box and all!” 

I would gladly have done so, but did not 
daze to commit myself. After the hat busi- 
ness was completed we took a turn in the Row 
between twelve and one. I was completely be- 
wildered. What with the people riding, the 
people driving, the gay dresses, the smart 
carriages, I felt as if I had employment for 
twenty pairs of eyes. Perhaps I stared about 
me too much, for as I walked between Carrie 
and Joe I noticed that a number of people 
especially men and young men, looked very 
hard at me. I never dreamt of my own looks 
now. I saw so many lovely girls, so exquisitely 
dressed, so much at ease, so evidently 
accustomed to living in the gay world, that I 
felt deeply conscious of my own uncouth and 





shabby appexrance. 


My hat, it was true, was very smart, as 
smart as a mourning hat could be; but I felt 
that my dress agd gloves, and shoes, and 
general style were all depiorably below the 
mark! My mind was in a most chaotic 
state. What with seeing life and the great 
world as exhibited in Rotten Row in Ascot 
week, and between the ordeal that was hang- 
ing over me like a sword of Damocles, and 
my fears that Carrie might have dissembled 
al the time, and be feeling alive to the value 
of my old hat, and the odious feeling that as 


' I walked in Rotten Row—of which I had heard 


and read—I was ail the time, free as passers- 
by might think me, no better than a prisoner, 


CHAPTER XV. 


From the Park, according to our programme, 
we adjourned to luncheon, from luncheon 
to the Royal Academy, and it was from here 
that I thought | saw my best chance of escape 
—a most foolish thought, and destined to be 
ruthlessly nipped in the bad. The moment 
we ascended the stairs Carrie took my arm, 





buying ‘me a hat, saying that my own 
was disgracefally shabby. ‘The hat was pur- 
chased at a very swell milliner’s, and you can 


imagine my feelings when I was told to put it | 


on and wear it, and leave my old one to be 
sent to the cloak-room of the Sentral Railway 
in time for the departure of the eight o'clock 
train ! 

To this arrangement I objected. I was afraid 
to do so too emphatically lest I should raise 


Carrie’s stispicions, but I begged hard to ba | 
allowed to keep on my old hat, as it was so | 


comfortable, 

‘“‘ Why, what nonsense !” cried Carrie ; “* you 
can't go into the Park in that old thing you 
got in Bombay! I bought this smart new 
one expressly for you to put on your head, 
and wear now. So don’t be‘ silly.” 

Still I pleaded in a bungling way for my 
old hat. 

““Why! what do you mean?” she asked 
bis gram A 

“T would like to wear my old hat, and it 
really is not old. I’ve only had it four months, 


and held me in a strong, but «ffectionate grip 
during the whole time of our procession 
through the rooms. If she hid commundéd 
me to take jicr arm T might in the rush have 
slipped it ont and slipped away ; but with her 
| firm hold of me, just above the elbow, such 
slipping away was entirely out of the qnes- — 
tion. 

From the Royal Academy we went in a cab 
to a fashionable restaurant, where Joe ordered 
dinner, and whilst he was engaged with the 
! waiter I glance round furtively.. Now or never 
| wag the time for me to disappear. Carrie was 
| arranging her bonnet before a latge mirror, 
standing with her back to me. I turned 
about, trembling with excitement and agita- 
tion and fear, ind sauntered slowly towards 
the door—a stveing one. I passed through that, 
then throngh a stone flagged vestibule, then out 
into the street. I guve a great gasp of relief. 
So far so good. A hansom was close by, and I 
was just in the act of raising my hand to 
hail it, and a gentle touch was laid upon my 





and I’m fond’of it!” 


shrinking should: r; and there stood Carrie, 
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who had of course witnessed my exit, thanks 
to the mirror. 

‘‘ What are you doing here, dear child?” 
she asked, in her sweetest tones. 

‘“‘ Looking ont !’’ I faltered, in a whisper. 

“ Oh, well! young Jadies do not stand on 
the pavement like this staring about them. 
Come back to the dining-roqm ; dinner will be 
in immediately, and you know if we want to 
catch the eight o'clock train we have no time 
to lose!”’ 

What a hypocrite Carrie was! I could 
scarcely restrain myself from telling her so 
to her face as I was escorted back. Dinner 
was duly served, and we partook of it in 
ailence, until Joe ordered champagne, which 
loosened his tongue and Carrie’s. As for me I 
preferred water; I must keep my head cool, 
for the mesh was fast closing round me. 
When coffee was brought, and the bill, Carrie 
rose and said she wanted~to call on a friend 
on a little business, a mere matter of five 
minutes’ conversation; that whilst Joe and I 
were waiting for the change she would go on, 
and meet us in good time at the Central 
Station. As she rose I saw her glance signifi- 
cantly at Joe, and I made a grand effort on 
my part. 

“Can you not take me with you, Carrie?” 
I pleaded. ‘‘ I can easily wait in the cab, and 
Joe*can follow us alone. I would rather go 
with you; please let me!” 

But Carrie was obdurate. I must remain 
with poor Joe, we must not both desert him, 
and with a smiling excuse and a nod she 
quickly left the table. The waiter was a very 
long time in bringing the change, and Joe was 
a long time in choosing a cigar. Once when he 
went outside to the bar I made another 
futile attempt to follow him, but he was too 
sharp; he shut the swing door om me with an 
abrupt ‘Stay where you are.” 

At one time I actually thought of appealing 
to the waiters or to two men, who were the 
sole other people present, but I believed that 
this would be rash, and do me more harm than 
good, so I sat down, cold and trembling, and 
awaited events. Joe, I discovered, had been 


‘drinking brandy—I suppose to harden his 


heart, and steady his nerves—and presently we 
vere bowling away to the Central Station in a 
venerable four-wheel cab, drawn by a very 
f«me, miserable, old horse. Of course we were 
just in time to be too late, and Joe’s face of 
consternation, when a porter somewhat 
trinmphantly informed us that “the train, 
which was our train, had just gone,’’ was 
most admirably done; but then I knew that 
Joe was @ capital mimic, and no mean ama- 
teur actor. 

‘* And Carrie has gone, of course!”’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘and left us in the lurch. Upon my 
word, this is too bad of Carrie, it’s uncom- 
monly awkward. Now what are we to do? 
There’s not another train till nine o'clock to- 
morrow morning. This is no end of a fix, 
especially for you.” 

‘** Let us ask for my hat at the cloak-room,” 
was my astonishing reply. ‘ As we are here I 
may as well get it now that we are here.” 

Joe was palpably amazed at my extraor- 
dinary sang-froid, but then he little guessed 
that,thanks to the old clock, the whole arrange- 
ment was as well known to me as it was to 
him. We walked together to the parcel office, 
and I presented my ticket, and to my great 
joy received my parcel intact. No, it had not 
been opened ! 

‘There was a lady here after that bonnet- 
box already,” said the porter, as he handed it 
out. “She went by the last train, and was 
desperately eager to get it, but she had lost 
her ticket. She vave her name all right, as 
Miss Manners, but she forgot that her glove 
was off, and she had a wedding-ring on her 
finger, so I twigged that it was aplant. You 
can't be too sharp for some of these cus- 
tomers; it’s the genteel, well-spoken ones that 
are the professional thieves, and we are res- 
ponsible—leastways, the company is—for 
stolen parcels.” 





‘*As if Carrie was one of the swell mob!” 
said Joe to me, with a contemptuous laugh. 

Then to the porter, “ You are rather out of 
it this time, my clever friend. That lady is 
as honest as I am myself (than which Joe 
never spoke a truer word). There’s nothing 
in the bandbox but an ugly old hat. That I 
happen to know.” 

‘Well, it seemed suspicious, sir, no ticket, 
and giving a false name, and we can’t be too 
careful.” ; 

It was most suspicious, in my opinion, and 
it was evident that Carrie had been alive to 
my anxiety about the hat, and had come to 
the conclusion that, at any rate, it was worth 
calling for. What a mercy for me that the 
porter had been firm ! 

‘*Come along, let us be moving,” said Joe, 
impatiently. ‘I know a very decent place in 
a quiet street, where wecan stay. And we 
will have a hansom this time.” 

When we were seated in the hansom he 
said, playfully,— 

“I say, goldylocks, have you got any 
change, for I want it for the cabman. I have 
nothing but two ten-pound notes?” 

‘“‘Iam not sure,” I stammered. “I may 
have a shilling.” 

‘Let us see then; a shilling will, do per- 
haps.” 

Whereupon I dragged out my purse most re- 
luctantly, and the instant he saw it my com- 
panion gaily snatched it out of my hand, 
saying, as he did so,— 

‘* Why, what a rich little goldylocks you are ! 
Quite a Croesus!” he said, as he examined the 
contents. ‘Let me see how much tin you 
have in it. Noless than eight sovereigns, a 
halfcrown, and a crooked sixpence for luck!” 

As he concluded his reckoning he coolly put 
the purse in his pocket, and smiled in my face. 

“You are not going to keep ‘it, are you, 
Cousin Joe?” 

‘‘No, only till we get to our destination. 
Why, whata suspicious little goldylocks! Do 
you think I would rob you?” 

Naturally I felt extremely anxious to regain 
my money, even if but one sovereign, for well 
I knew that without my chance of escape was 
nil indeed, and that I was in a truly desperate 
strait ! 

We had a very fast horse on this occasion, 
but it took us along time to reach our goal, 
which was not merely a quiet, but a gloomy, 
shabby street, with terraces of small houses 
on either side, each having a little garden 
about the size of a table between it and the 

vement, 

At one of these, with the card ‘“‘ Lodgings ” 
in the window, we drew up, and Joe and I 
alighted, and he, as he were, herded me before 
him up the steps; then rang the bell: with a 
peal that almost tore it from its socket. 

A very ugly old woman, with one eye, ans- 
wered the door. She had evidently been dis- 
turbed from her supper, and her mouth was 
full as she confronted us, still chewing, and 
brought a very strong aroma of onions after 
her from the lower regions. 

“Anisit you, Mr. Joe?’ she exclaimed, 
‘‘ Whoever would have thought of seeing you 
at this hour, nigh ten o'clock! I'm just 
taking a bite of supper.” 

‘*Can I have my old room, another bed- 
room, and the upstairs sitting-room, Mother 
Rapp?” 

‘‘Ié just so happens that you can,” she re- 
turned. ‘The first floor only went this morn- 
ing.” And now surveying me, with her hand 
above her eyes, ‘‘ Whois the lady? Are ye 
married at last ?’’ 

‘No, only going to be. This is my cousin, 
Miss Manners! Show her to her room, and get 
us something to eat, and look sharp about it, 
for I'm as thirsty as a camel!” 

‘Tilda!’ screamed the hostess to a girl 
who was standing at the head of the back- 
stairs, with her face tied up in a flannel; 
‘‘rake up the kitchen fire; I'll be down this 
minute. Here, dear” (to me), “if you will 
just come up I’ll show you your room—a nice 
airy one, looking out at the back.” 





So saying, she started up a very narrow 
omen at a surprising puce, and I followed 

ev. 

‘There!’ she panted, as she flung open a 
fom, ‘What more could you wish for thin 
that?” 

What more indeed? I beheld a miserable 
little room containing a small bed, a painted 
chest of drawers, minus several handles, a 
dressing-table ditto, and two cane chairs, with 
no seats to speak of. 

“T’'ll just turn on the gas,” she said, ‘‘and 
then I'll bustle down and get your supper. 
I’m sure you are fainting with hunger!” 

“None for me, thank you. I dined late. 
What is the name of this terrace and number 
of the house?” 

“Number fourteen, Paradise-place, dear ! 
Are you sure you wont take anything—a bis- 
cuit and a drop of spirits and water?” she 
added, insinuatingly. 

“ Nothing, thank you. I'm tired and I want 
to go to bed—that’s all. I need not trouble 
you to come back.” 

“Well, then, I'll leave you to yourself, and 
 ~ you will rest well.” 

saying, to my great joy she departed. 

The moment she was gone I took the pre- 
caution of bolting the door. Then I looked 
under the bed and up the chimney, not that 
there was room for much more than a monkey 
to creep past the grate. This duty done, I 
sat down and tried to collect my thoughts. 

The first thing to do was to write to Peggy 
and give her my address. Unfortunately the 
address was in my purse, and my purse was 
in Joe’s pocket. I must try all I could to re- 
cover that to-morrow, even if I had to steal 
my own property. 

After this I opened my band-box, took out 
my valuable hat, and ripped my necklace out 
of its crown. ‘ 

So far, so good. But where was I to hide it 
next? After some grave consideration I put 
it in the pocket of my dress, tied up in a clean 
handkerchief. After this I undressed and 
went to bed—such a miserable bed! all 
lumps. It was like lying on a sack of potatoes ; 
and the sheets did not feel clean. I would 
not have been surprised that they had served 
the last first floor. 

For a while, even if I had been inclined to 
sleep I could not, for the noisy talking in 
the next apartment, presumably the sitting- 
room. The supper and the onions, and doubt- 
less spirits and water, had come upstairs, and 
Joe was carousing with the old landlady in 
high good humour. Her peals of laughter, in 
a crackea voice, testified to the fact that he 
was telling her some capital story. 

This interview lasted for a long time, and 
did not conclude till considerably after eleven, 
when I heard the old lady staggering down- 
stairs with a much-jingling tray, and as she 
quitted the sitting-room I heard her say,— 

‘*You may depend upon me, Mr. Joe, for 
certain—you know ycu may always depend 
upon Sara Jane Raff, Sure every one knows 
that!” 

This was all very fine. It struck me that 
there was a fourth a in the plot now/ 
Myself, my money, and my diamonds were all 
already shared. What was to be her portion? 
Perhaps I could even bribe her. 

I rose early the next morning. I was dressed 
when the milk came, and the first post. Ap- 

rently the Raff household were late people, 

or when I ventured into the sitting-room at 

nine o'clock, the girl ‘“‘ Tilda” had only just 
opened the windows and cleared away the 
débris of the feast. 

I immediately resolved to ingratiate myself 
with Tilda, who eyed me very critically, and 
I said, with as cheerful an aiz as I could as- 
sume,— 

’ How is your toothache to day?” . 

“ It’s awfal bad, miss. I get no peace with it 
at all?’ 

‘‘ Perhaps you ought to have it out?” 

“It’s what they say, but my courage fails 
me. I su you'll not wait breakfast for 
Mr. Joe—he is always late?” 
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**I! Oh, I think I had better. Here, if you 
like, I'll lay the cloth for you and drst the 
room, as I have nothing to do.” 

To this arrangement Miss Tilda joyfully 
assented, and quitted the apartment to fetch 
the kettle, bread, &c., and I had leisure to 
take stock as I plied her duster. 

The room was small and low. Two win- 
dows looked out in front, between them stood 
a broken-down sofa; several arm-chairs were 
disposed about the room, covered with gaudy, 
faded chintz, a shabby chifonnier that would 
not lock occupied the end, and a small fire- 
place the other. A strong smell of tobacco 
clung to everything. 

I looked about eagerly for an inkstand and 
found one, also a stumpy quill pen and some 
sheets of paper and erivelopes in a gay little 
papier maché blotter. This was a piece of 
anexpected luck, and I sat down quickly and 
scribbled off a note to Peggy, which ran as 
follows :— 

‘‘ 14, Paradise- place, London. 
«* My prar Pecey,— 

‘* They carried out their plan most success- 
fully. I have never had one moment alone, 
or any means of escape. Joe brought me here 
last night—he hasall my money. Come at once 
and fetch me away. I shall go mad if I stay 
here. I am going to bribe the girl to post 
this—from your unfortunate and most un. 
happy. ‘“* RangE.” 


I had this little epistle folded and placed in 
an envelope when Tilda came back with the 
kettle. 

‘* Tilda,”’ I said, “‘ I am sure you area good- 
natured girl—you look it.” At any rate, she 
was fat, and fat people have that reputation. 

‘‘ Well miss, I won’t deny that I have that 
name, and lodgers generally find me obliging ; 
but a lodging-house slavey has a hard time. 
She would need ten pair of legs. There's the 
parlour a bellowing for his breakfast now. 
What can I do for you—let him bellow!” 

‘* Many things, Tilda. I want you to post a 
letter for me, and to bring me a stamp. I 
want you to help me to get out of this, and I 
want you to keep what I am asking you a 
dead secret, and not to breathe it to a soul.” 

“‘To be sure I will, miss; bu¥I thought you 
and Mr. Joe were going to be married ?” 

*‘ Never / Ihate him; he has kidnapped me, 
and brought me here against my will. Only help 
me to escape, and you shall be handsomely 
rewarded.” 

‘‘ Yes, miss; but what do you call handsomel 
rewarded ? Because you might think five shil- 
lings or so handsome. Some does. And what 
you are asking is safe to get me into trouble, 
and may be cost me my place.” 

‘* Well, that would be no great loss, Tilda; 
but anyway, when you _ my letter with 
your own hands at the pi I shall give you 
my gold watch. See here,” pulling it out and 
displaying it, ‘‘and when I get away I’ll buy 
it back from you for ten pounds, for my father 
gave it to me, and I could not bear to part 
with it, and you shall have more money be- 
sides if I can get my purse from Joe—he took 
it from me yesterday!” 

“ Well, miss, you speak fair, I allow, and I 
am always ready to helpanother. I'll get the 
stamps for you after breakfast. Whist! I hear 
Mr. Joe coming down, and I must hurry up 
the breakfast, for he hates to be kept wait- 
ing.” 

How hideous he looked as he strolled in, and 
much too large for this small room. - 

‘Hullo, goldylocks, how are you? Ring for 
breakfast. Where’s the morning paper ?”’ were 
his first words to me. 

* I don't know,” rising to ring the bell; ‘I 
see no paper.” 

‘You must be pretty peckish this morning 
after your long fast; you had no supper you 
know.” 

** No, I'm not the least hungry.” 

‘* Then London town doesnot agree with you, 
my beauty.” ; 

“It does not, if this dull, ugly place is Lon- 
don town.” 





The entrance of the slavey, the paper, the 
rolls, and eggs and bacon created a diversion. 
Joe evidently considered even the appearasce 
of manners now quite unnecessary, as he read 
the paper and devoured his meal simut 
taneously. 

Now and then he looked (I was aware) out of 
the corner of his eyes at me. I am sure he was¢ 
surprised that I was taking it all so quietly. 
Ion my part had made up my mind to dis- 
semble, and tosee if I could not act a character 
as well as Peggy. 

When the things were being cleared away, 
and he was soothing himself with a cheroot, I 
said, in an off-hand way,— 

“By the way, Joe, what about my purse?” 

“Yes; and what about it?’ heechoed, with 
@ grin. 

** Won't you give if to me again? I want 
to do some shopping now I am in London, I 
want one or two things so badly?” 

Oh! I'll take care of your coin, my love; it 
will frank us nicely to Paris for the honey- 
moon. Just nowI am rather low in funds; 
you and your purse are in my power now /”’ 

I. could scarcely command my voice or my 
countenance as I replied, with would-be 
sprightliness,— 

‘Of course you are joking—you are always 
joking, Joe. I never knew such a man (which 
was terribly true). Do, like a dear, good 
cousin, give me my purse—please /”’ 

‘* Now, when you talk like that I can under- 
stand you. Ican give you anything you ask 
for ; civility costs nothing and gains every- 
thing. Here,’ emptying every coin into his 
hand, and transferring those coins to his 

cket, ‘‘ Here is your purse, my sweet girl. 
would not deprive you of it for the world! 
I am not such a wretch as you think.” 

“‘ The purse is of little use to me without 
its contents,” I said, appealingly. ‘* Do give 
me a least half of the money ?”’ I asked, now 
on the verge of tears. 

‘You should have said what you wanted 
plainly. You asked for your purse, and there 
itis for you! You never mentioned money.” 

‘**No, but I mention it now,’ I returned 
boldly. ‘Won't that do?” 

‘Too late, my pretty goldylocks. By the 
way, I must soon be strolling out to put our 
banns up at the registry office, or get the 
license.”’ 

‘Do you mean to get married?” I in- 
quired. 

‘* What else?” 

‘* Why this, that you may leave my name 
out of that question, for I never, never, never 
will be your wife!” 

‘Oh, won’t you!’ he sneered. “ Affer 
this littleaccident of being left alone with me— 
andI don’t mind confessing to- you that my 
character is that of a regular Don Juan—you 
will be glad enough to be Mrs. Joe Manners 
once you discover how very shyly the world 
looks at a young woman who has lost her yood 
name!” 

** Aye, when she has, but I have not, and, 

lease Heaven, never will! Oh! if my poor 
ather was alive,” I cried, forgetting my réle, 
‘¢and knew the straits I was in all through his 
own brother and brother’s son! He would 
have cut off his hand sooner than written a 
letter commending me to the tender mercy of 
Rivals’ Green. The tender mercy of a pack 
of wolves would not be worse!” 

‘“*Come, now, none of that sort of talk. 
Listen,” he said, hoarsely, ‘‘marry me you 
must. You are rich, I am poor, at my very 
wits’ end. I’U treat you well once you are 
my wife; but don't go against a desperate 
man, or you will be sorry for it!” 

‘*T’ll never marry you, Joe, never, whether 
you are desperate or not!” 

‘Do you mean it?” he said, beneath his 
breath. ‘ Well, I’ll have you for my wife if it 
costs me my life, so now you are warned!” 
he replied, his hands clenched, and his voice 
and lips trembling with passion. 

I was certainly very much frightened, but I 
still rejoined ,— 

“T’'ll never marry you—never ! " 








‘* He stood up, threw down the paper, and 
looked at me for a moment, then burst into a 
savage laugh. 

“TI know that some day or other, soon, I 
shall find a way to make you,” and without 
another word he turned and left the room. 

And when once on the landing I heard him 
i a loud voice imperiously shouting for his 

oots and a hansom cab. 


(To be continued.) 








A TRUE REVENGE. 


—C— 


CHAPTER III.—(Continued.) 


“ You saw my uncle?’ remarked Una, as 
they crossed a wide sloping stretch of smooth 
grass-land that led from the rippling, singing 
river to the grounds. 

“T did,” he replied, briefly, and the girl 
turned and looked wonderingly athim. What 
made his voice so cold? Had her uncle re- 
fused his consent ? 

‘* Was he vexed or surprised ?’’ she ventured, 
half shyly. This proud dark-eyed woman 
loved him in her own way, and she longed to 
hear if her uncle had given his consent, to 
know if, indeed, she would be Gabriel's wife in 
the future. 

But he made no reply, and they walked on 
in silence, the warm breeze fluttering the rib- 
bons on her lace-trimmed robe, and wafting 
sweet puffs of new-mown hay, mingled with 
the scent of flowers, across their paths. 

Gabriel walked with arms crossed behind 
him, shoulders slightly stooped and brows 
knit as though lost in deep thought—thoughts 
of a nature not pleasing, for his eyes were 
sombre and stern as he raised them from the 
ground and met Una’s half-vexed, half-inquir- 
ing glance, and then he stood still under the 
shade of a young oak. 

‘““Whatis it, Una? Have I been rude to 
my love ?”’ he asked, tenderly. 

“No, Gabriel,’ returned Una, quickly, 
flushing as those loving tones quickened the 
beating of her heart. ‘‘Iasked if uncle was 
vexed, that you were so reticent.” 

‘‘Vexed?”’ he repeated, absently. ‘‘ Well, 
hardly that, though not pleased. I have his 
consent, dearest, and that is all I ask or wish 
for. Come what will, my love will not 
change.” 

‘‘And mine, Gabriel; do you think that I 
am so fickle?’’ asked Una, her eyes uncon- 
sciously wandering to where Lord Graydon 
stood, the sun glinting down through the in- 
terlaced leaves on to his uncovered golden 
head, talking to Ianthe, and mechanically 
Gabriel's glance followed hers, as he ans- 
werea,— 

‘“*Not fickle, but weak. Has not our poet 
said that women’s feelings are 


‘As moonlight unto sunlight, and water unto 
wine ?’ 

You women are dazzled by a title, though you 

love where there is none. Still, I was not 

thinking of that when I spoke.”’ 

** Gabriel, Gabriel! how can you judge me 
so? Were you as poor as a church mouse I 
should love and marry you,” cried the girl, 
and she felt at that moment that her words 
were true, as she thrilled and trembled beneath 
the quick glance of love that flashed into his 
dark eyes. 

“Dearest, I believe you,” he whispered, 
softly, and a blackbird whistled shrilly to him- 
self as he flew away from the branch above 
their heads to tell the tale of love to his mate 
in the woods. 

“ T hear that Lady Graydon is overwhelmed 
with preparations for her ball,” said Una, as 
George Hamilton and Ianthe came up to 
them. 

‘Poor mater, yes, but she looks wonder- 
fully happy over her troubles,’’ laughed 
George Lord Graydon. 
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Tanthe Raye looked at.the.group, and won-. 
dered, With a dull aching wonder, why’ the 
world was so contrary, why was.it that.many 
should worship her cousin, while she only 
craved the love of one, and that one -her 
ecusin’s lover. She had known so many hand- 
some, truehearted, brave men who wonld.have 
given her a strong and lasting love; why must 
her heart sleep till Una’s lover came to. wake 
itinto bitter, throbbing life ? 

‘* Love though well enough in a dream, 
Is another word for woe!” 

* You will stay till luncheon? ¥ she said, as 
the bell rang out sharply on the quiet, warm 
air, and he bowed and smiled as he offered his 
arm, and led her up the broad wide steps of 
the house’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘‘Wuen is this ball going to take place?” 
asked Sir Arthur, looking up from his news- 
paper as he and the two young girls sat at 
the breakfast-table some few days later. 
Miss Weir seldom put in an appearance until 
breakfast was nearly over. 

*‘ To-morrow, papa,” replied Ianthe, blush- 
ing brightly, ss she remembered that Gabriel 
had asked for the second waltz, and though 
it -was perhaps wrong, she could not help feel- 
ing a thrill of delight pass through -her. 

‘« How delightful it. must. be.to-be the heir to 
stch a home as Lord Graydon's!”’ remarked 
Una. ‘I can quite understand a girl. marry- 
ing anyone for their money rather than lose 
such a domain. I would!” and«she finished 
with a sigh. 

Sir Arthur Raye glanced half coldly at. the 
beautiful glowing face of his reputed. niece as 
she spoke. His manner had been constrained 
and foreed since Gabriel sought his consent 
to their engagement, and his voice was a trifle 
harsh as he replied,— 

‘* My dear Una, I faney you set too much 
store by worldly wealth and titles, 


‘ Brave hearts are more that coronets, 
And simple faith than Nerman blood,’ 


remember, and I should advise you to keep 
these sentiments from Gabriel.” 

“Uncle, you are not vexed with me?” she 
cried, in hurt tones. 

“No, Una; but I dislike to hear you speak 
as though titles and money were the only 
sources of happiness in this world. Manya 
poor man’s wife is far happier than a queen, 
and the purest women are found .in the class 
you affect to despise so much!” 

“Some of the middle-class women are 
wicked,” said Una, with a proud onrl-of her 
hanghty lip. 

“They are, indeed, Una!,” returned Sir 
Arthur, in so stern a tone that the two girls 
looked inquiringly at him, but he-had returned 
to the perusal of his paper, andthe meal pro- 
ceeded in silence. A slight gloom was over 
them, for Sir Arthur was moody in his 
silence, and they were glad when the break- 
fast was over, and they could escape out into 
the fragrant air. 

‘“‘ How grave papa was at breakfast?’ said 
Tanthe. ‘I think nothing makes him so 
vexed as for anyone to expressa longing to be 
rich ; and he is right,’”’ she added, with child- 
like firmness, nodding her bright golden 
head. 

“Ido not agree with you, Ianthe, I.love 
wealth and what it will buy, and I love the 
worship and adoration that.is ever showered 
at the -feetof the titled portion.of humanity! ”’ 
cried Una, and her clear voice pierced to 
where Sir Arthur stood staring vacantly out 
at the fair landscape of hills, meadows, and 
rippling river. 

‘‘ She has the same blood in her, the same 
accursed longing for adulation and paltry 
wealth. 


‘ A goodly apple rotten at the core,’ 


8 my lovely niece. I suppose I must continue 





to call.her so. Would ven I had never 
undertaken the charge, for I feel.no.good -will 
come of her engagement to Gabriel Varne !’’ 
he muttered, clenching his teeth ;,and.then.as 
Una’s voice again reached:him, he .opened the 
door and passed out, shutting it with no gentle 
hand. 

“You do not think I have much. feeling, 
Ianthe, for——”’ Una was saying. 

And then their voices died away,-and all 
was silent round the old house save for the 
gentle twittering of the birds and the lowing 
of cattle in the distant fields; and down by 
the sparkling, rippling brook, in the .gool 
shade of the trees, stood - Gabriel Varne, gaz- 
ing fixedly into its shallow depths, wrapt 
in deep and earnest thought. A shadow of 
intense grief was on his grave, dark face, and 
once he raised his hand to the sky, shining so 
clearly blue throngh the green leaves, as 
though in denunciation of someone. 

‘* My darling ! why should she snffer?’’, he 
murmured, ina low concentrated voice. ‘+ She, 
my innocent, pare darling! Itis well he is 
dead |!” 

‘‘ You are looking uncommon grave, Mr. 
Gabriel,’’ said.a voice at his elbow, and.tarn- 
ing sharply he beheld Farmer Gray standing 
there in the shadow ,of the oaks,.the bright 
sun gleaming down in flickering spots on to 
his ragged, sunburnt features and bare grey 
head. 

“I was thinking,” replied Gabriel, as he 
clasped the farmer's rough hand in his own, 
so white and shapely, but strong as the 
farmer’s own. 

‘“‘ Thinking! Aye, so was.I1, thinking of this 
day twenty-one years ago, when I rose up 
from my bedand cursed Heavenand man.in my 
cruel agony !”’ cried Farmer Gray,.in hoarse, 
bitter accents. ; 

Gabriel Varne was the only one to whom 
he ever spoke of the sorrow that had fallen 
upon him in the days of his youth, and from | 
him the crushed man knew he would receive | 
hearty sympathy. 

“And this.is the anniversary!” said the 
young man, placing his hand -gently on his! 
shoulder. ‘‘ Mr. Gray, try not torthink :of it | 
so much. Surely the hand of Time willheal | 
the. wound some day! Bear it like.a.hero.!”’ 

'* That is all very well in theory, Mr. Varne, | 
but it would take more than a hero to..bear;a | 
sorrow like mine withont murmaring some- | 
times; and as for Time healing the wound, | 
that can never be until I have ceased to be, | 
and my disgrace and sorrow will jbe buried | 
with me!” replied the old man. 

**You have many more years.to live yet, | 
Farmer,” said Gabriel. ‘Try and :throw 
this shadow from off your shoulders. Trust 
me, even the effort, if it fail, will)do you! 


“Try? Have I not tried till I have cried | 
aloud to Heaven to take me. Iam rough in 
speech and look, Mr. Gabriel, but my heart.is 
capable of a deep and passionate love, .and | 
that I gave to her. Oh, Heaven above! how | 
she. reynited me! This.old place is;haunted 
with her presence.” 

‘* Would you like toitake another farm? I 
have one that will be vacant.in the autumn,’ 
interrupted Gabriel, but the farmer shook his | 
head. 

‘No, sir ; your motive is good, bué I love 
the farm, every acre of it, and every corner 
of the house. I sit sometimesof an evening 
at the open window, smoking my pipe and 
watching the shadows slowly fall over wood 
and hill, and then Bridget.comes backwards 
and forwards in the dusk,-busy with her house- 
hold duties, and try to fancy that it is her, 
that her hands are preparing my evening 
meal. Oh, Heaven! the awakening is terrible, 
but the dream is sweet to me!” 

“I think you are very unwise, Mr. Gray,’ 
said Gabriel, gravely, but there was a sus- 
picions gentleness in his eyes, a treacherous 
huskiness in his voice. 

‘Yes, perhaps I am; but it is a sweet 
unwisdom, Mr. Varne, and I am growing old, 
and the past is all I have left to me of this 





world—the old have no future here. It is 
better to:dresm she -is here than to think of 
the other time!” There was a mingling of 
passion with the sorrow as the old .man 
‘ceased speaking,and Gabriel turned away, that 
the other should not see.the answering passion 
on his face. 

‘Were you going home?” he asked, as 
Farmer, Gray turned as if to,leave the,spot. 

“ Yes, Mr. Varne ; but-seeing you standing 
there with that look.on your face 1 thought I 
would speak. Maybe he has a trouble, I 
thought to. myself,.and as he has sympathized 
with.me, so will I help him ;if he-+will \let 
me!” 

‘Thank you, Farmer!” said Gabriel, the 
huskiness quite apparent in his voice now, 
and he held out his*hand ont. ‘I shave a 
trouble, and wenld gladly enlist your aid, but 
it is not all my own, so I must fight it single - 
handed ! ”’ . 

“Ah! I thought I could read your face! 
You were alone, and so had dropped the mask 
of cold hauteur you generally wear before the 
world!” returned the other. “Iam not 
ready with my tongue, but you-know that I 
am grieved if you are in trouble !’’ he added, 
and then the two men shook hands and 
parted, Gabriel taking the pathway that led 
to Una's:home. 

Some two hours later a gay little party of 
horse-riders issued from the gates of the 
avenue that led from Wood Lodge—a gay 
party, of. whom Gabriel was the gayest, in- 
citing the two girls to leap hedges and ditches, 
with little cutting speeches about fear an? 
woman's weakness, racing them.across-coun- 
try until even they, good horsewomen as they 
were, were obliged to cry peecavi ! 

Bnt Ianthe, child as she was in,some things, 
saw.that beneath all that hilarity there was 
a something wrong ; and though merriment 
was on his lips she could see sorrow slum- 
bering in his dark sombre eyes. 

“I wonder what is the matter with 
Gabriel !’’ she mused, as they brought their 
horses to a standstill. at the brow of a hill; 
but, finding no.answer to the: problem in her 
mind she gave up the attempt, arfd turned to 
gaze upon the beaatiful scene that lay before 
her eyes. 

A walley Jay at the foot.of ‘the \hill.where, 
half ‘hid, half revealed by ‘tall grasses and 
aeeds:lay.a broad sheet of rippling water, over 
which hung in graceful adulation’the Jong 
glender.leaved branches of weeping willows. 
A straight, white road, bordered by spreading 
chestmuts, white and zed, «in «full -bloom, 
stretched far away, and led to a wide range 
of hills, tree capped and darkly green, that 


-stood out boldly and -clearly against the deep 


blueness of the sky. 

The sloping ‘sides of the hill on-whieh they 
had -paused were eovered with tall ferns that 
modded and bowed to ‘the hare-bells that 
nestled a their strong, sheltering leaves. 
The bright-eyed starwort hid itself amongst 
the long grass, and the forget.me-not raised 
its gentle head from its cool.bed in the wide 
ditch that ran alongside the cornfields. “The 
hedges were white with trailing briony, and 
over it all the sun smiled, lighting the earth 
with his golden beams, the bright, round 
sun that had in his rays the warmth of sum- 
mer and the freshness of spring. 

Ianthe..sat there on. her horse motionless, 
and as she gazed on the beauty of the earth 
around her, strange thoughts and fancies 
flitted through her mind—thoughts that 
brought a dreanry look to the pure, lovely 
face, a calm, ethereal quiet that awed while it 
attracted. 

One strand of bright, hair had escaped from 
its thraldom and hung like a ribbon of gold 
over the ruby riding habit, curling iteelf 
round the jewelled. handle of her whip. 

Gabriel started as he turned to look at the 
usually vivacious girl, and the lines of the 
poet rose unbidden to his mind as he saw the 
intense, rapt look in the violet eyes,<— 
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“Had I-foneies from their glances, 
That thegrave would quickly screen, 
Swectest eyesowere ever seen.” 


A vague feeling as:of coming ill crept over 
him — a presentiment of sorrow, ‘and the 
brightness seemed to fade from the Jand. 

Una was gazing with a well-contented smile 
at all this beauty, for it would some day ‘be 
her own. These cornfields, that would‘soon 
be ‘bright with the ‘golden grain, were Ga- 
briel’s. That Jarge, white house with the 
gleaming fane, that lay to ‘their left, inthe 
cool shade of giant oaks and chestnuts, was 
his home ; and Gabriel seeing that smile, and 
following the glanceof her dark-eyes, felt ‘the 
shadow lift from ‘his heart. 

She would be his own: soon, ‘all his own, his 
darling, bis life. 

Ah ! how should he bear the suspense-of the 
next few weeks ?-he asked himeelf, as he re- 
membered ‘the task that had been set him. 

‘Come, girls!’ he said, drawing himself 
up in the saddle ‘with a little hasty shake of 
bis broad shoulders, as though he would throw 
off the burden that bad been laid upon him, 
‘“‘we shall ‘be jest in time for lunch ‘if we 
canter quickly across these fields.” 

And leading the way, he galloped on, the 
two girls following in grand style. They both 
looked to.advantagewn the saddle. 

Ianthe was small-and slender, but she was 
just tall enough to look well on horseback, and 
the tight-fitting ruby cloth habit showed the 
willowy figure in all its graceful, slender per- 
fection. 

Una’s form was moulded in:more volup- 
tuous curves, and the dark southern face be- 
neath the.grey-plumed cavalier hat formed a 
striking contrast.to the calm, fair purity of 
Ianthe’s. 

They looked well together, these two fair 


daughters of a-noble old English family ;and | 


Sir Arthur sighed and frowned both, as he 
gazed upon the ;picture they made as they 
cantered gaily up the shady avenue. 

*Perhaps.I am ‘unjust to her in any.dis- 
appointment:for my child!” :-he muttered, 
watching ‘the expression in Una’s.great- eyes 
as she raised them to Gabriel's face. ‘‘ There 
is real love-in thet look, but will she be like 
her mother? Oh! Heaven, take herto your 
care ere that-come ‘to pass.” 

And -then his sombre: musings were put to 
flight by the entry of the somewhat exhausted 


equestrians. 
we have had such -a pleasant 


“c Oh, pa J 
ride! guid Tanthe, going up to him-and pass. - 


ing her ‘slender, white fingers through his 
long, brown beard. “ I wish you had -come ! 
But do you know.it seemed almost too fair 
for this world as we paused on the top of 
Wood Hill; and I felt somehow as if I was 
alone, that those who-were with me could not 
see what I saw, and a ‘sweet feeling came-over 
me—half ead, half rapture !”’ 

And the look +hat had-startled Gabriel:once 
— that morning eame-over the exquisite 
aoe. ; 
“What-strange thoughts, pet! You must 
not eneourage them!” replicd Sir Arthor, 
putting his arm round the girl-and dra wing 


the golden head on to his bosom, thus hiding | 


from her the look 6f pein that ‘had erept into 
his eyes ‘at her words. “ You xnust-see'more 
society, Fanthe! Iam so gled that you‘are 
going to Latly Graydon’s hall to-morrow. 
That will disperse those thoughts !’’-and‘he 
laughed and patted the @elieate cheek on 
which the colour came arid *went-with each 
varying emotion. 

‘Papa !”’-eried Fanthe, “‘ Iam never hap- 
pier then when I ‘am alone, or with you.” 
She hesitated as ‘she “finished speaking, for 
there was another presence that gave ‘her 
pleasure; but that was-a pleasure-not unmixed 
with pain. 

“Tush, ‘tush, child! ‘There you are-again, 
morbid i 1 ‘Liking tobe alone ! indeed ‘you 
are too-much-alone,” and he glaneed-a trifle 
reproachfully at the two lovers, standing 


engrossed with one another at the window at ‘No!’ he cried, ‘‘I would not have you 
the further end of the room. , different! You are like your golden-huired 
“Indeed no, papa! I have nothalf time angel mother!” and then he-stooped, pressed 
‘enough ‘to think all-the thoughts I conld wish. ! a kiss'‘on the smooth brow, and left her. 
But here is the butler, and there goes the old | Some hours later Una strolled out into the 
be}l for luncheon. Come along Ga—, Mr. grounds towards the ladies’ oak, under whose 
Varne, I can hear auntie’s footsteps in the friendly shadow Ianthe was seated, reading, 
hall!” | There was a look of deep absorption on her 
The -meal ‘was a pleasant one. Ianthe, face, at which Una burst into a merry, ring- 


‘though her-heart was*gad beyond expression | ing langh. 
atthe thoght that néver in this world could| ‘‘ Reading!’ she oried, ‘“‘and with such 
she know true-happiness, did not let it appear deep interest! I -have been gazing at you for 
in her manners. She Jaughed and talked some minutes, and there you sit, as though 
brightly, so brightly, indeed, that Sir Arthur! you were buried in the ‘contents of that 
thought, with a sigh of relief, “my pet will book!” 
live it-down.” ‘He did not guess that it was; “It is beautiful!” breathed Ianthe, in soft, 
& woman’s natural pride that made her eppear hushed accents. 

‘‘ What is beautiful?” asked Una, sitting 


80 lighthearted, and it was better so. 
‘Gabriel -~was slightly abstracted, glancing down on the grass ‘beside her, and taking the 


now and again‘at the beautiful, ylowing face book from her hand, “Oh! Tennyson's 
of -his ‘betrothed, ‘helf inquiringly, balf wist- |‘ Maud.’ It is too weird for my taste!” 
fally, mo¥e with ithe anwiety of amaninsus-{ “I intended reading his new poem, but I 


pense than ‘the happy contentment of a gotso interested in ‘Maud’ I could uot lay it 
successful lover ; but Una-did not notice this. down! Ihave read it over and over again!” 
She loved him passing well,-and whatever the; ‘‘ Well, every one to his or her taste; that 
future might bring forth the present was all part about the dead people’s chatter makes 
in-all tovher. ‘my nerves quiver!” and Una gave a little 


He turned rather abruptly after Joncheon shudder, 
was over, and eaying that hehsd some very} ‘* Youand I never agree abont reading!” 
important business to attend to, bade them | said Ianthe. ‘ I like that part, for I have often 
good-bye. . tried to imagine what I shall feel like when I 

‘We shall see you at Lady Graydon’s ball am dead. It seemsimpossible that my brain, 
to-morrow night!’ said Una; ‘so good-bye that is so full of thought now, can ever 
till then, mon cher Gabriel!’ and she held ‘become dead in our sense of the word! 
up. ‘bersmiling, scarlet mouth to receive his fancy, sometimes, that we shall experience a 
caress. He caught ‘her ‘to him with sndden new feeling then; and I wonder if I shuli be 
passion, holding her to his heart in a light, ‘sorry when I see my friends grieving over my 
eloseembrace, loss, or if I chall lie quiet and careless, seeing 

“ Darling, good-bye!” he whispered, husk- | and hearing, but‘caring no more for the loves 
ily, “* good-bye, till wemeet again |.” of this world!” 

‘‘Oh, Ianthe! I declare you give me a 














“ One would think, Gabriel, that you were | 
‘going sway on a long journey to hear you creeping feeling all over me; and one would 
' speak?’”’ said Una, blushing and trembling at think you were going to die soon, to hear you 
his loving:manner. : speak |? exclaimed Una. 

‘And whatif Dwere, Una?” | “*No, not soon, but I do not think I shall 

He gezed at her earnestly, longingly, as he live to be old, nor do I wish to!” replied 

spoke, and ‘his thin, red dips ‘quivered as with | Ianthe, quietly. 

pain, but‘she only laughedcarelessly, joyously,} ‘‘And I do not wish to live till my beauty 
asishe put her hand, «with a caressing touch, is all withered, to hear it spoken of as a thing 
on his. arm, end replied,— lof the past! ’’ replied Una. And she thought 

“But you-arenot. So why’speak of a thing as she spoke, “ that is almost the only sabject 

that would grieve me!”’ on which Tanthe and I areagreed.’’ She could 
| «Good-bye! he-said, without answering not see that Ianthe’s thoughts were purity 
jcherJast words ;.and taking ‘her‘once more in itself, and that hers were of the world 
shisvarms she pressed ardong kiss on hervred |worldly. Alas! it is not given to human 
Jips,and strode -hurriedly from the apartment. creatures ‘to see themselves as others eee 
“Papa, I:do:not thik Gubriel is quite them. ’ 
happy !” observed Tanthe, -as:her cyes fol- } “Come, Una, let us go for a stroll ! ” said 
lowed the «strong, ‘perfect ‘figure sitting so Tanthe, brightly, and rising from the grass 
-straight-and still in the saddle witha quick'spring. ‘Itis:a sin to lie idling 
| ‘He is not, my child!” here on'such a lovely day !’’ ; 
Arthur, gravely. | © Dhat is what I came out for,” replied 
| ‘Dhey were alone, for Una-had passed outof Una, as they walked ‘away, and were soon lost 
the room, ‘humuiing softly tov+herself, and they to sight amongst the thick bushes and trees. 
‘ could see ‘her tall figuremoving about amongst 
\othe odorous »profusion of exotics in the con- 
i beyond. 
“And yet-he ought to be! Ishould, were I | m 
in his place, ‘betrothed to the one he loves; Una Ray stood at the window of her bed- 
' above all others! What can he want?” room next morning, frowning darkly at an 


“* "Phat I-camnot tell you now, Ianthe. Per- open letter she held in her firm, white hand, 
| “My Darurya,” it van, ‘I could nottell you 


i chaps I will tell you some day, but I must leave | , 
ow pet, I have-some letters: to write, or I yesterday, but I am going away, only for a 


y. : ; 
| should dearly like-a walk in the grounds with short time. I cannot explain upon what 
you!” ‘errand I am going even; but, believe me, it is 


‘Very well, papa !’’ said Tanthe. of the utmost importance to you and to me. 
‘Now what :are you going to do with your. | Write to me at my club, the Windbam, and 
elf?” he asked. , tell me youare not vexed with me for this 
‘Oh | I-havenot read Tennyson'snew poem ®brupt departure. Good-night,my queen, and 
| yet! I am going to'tuke it-out with me, and remember, love, 
rma as ST oak, so you will know *My life is filled with thoughts of thee 
: mischi H 7 ey an ver.” “Gu TARNF.” 
“Do riot-reddstoo.much is ‘all I esk; be} For vag and for ever. eceenng VARNE 
more like Una. Sce-how-careless she is—how; “ Tell him Iam not vexed, indeed! I am 
easily she takes Jife |’ he replied. vexed deeply,” she cried alond, dashing the 
“ You ‘really wish me to be morelike her, letter down on the floor, and stamping her 
papa?” she -eaid, half wistfully; and as Sir satin-slippered foot upon the unconscious 
Arthur gazed:on the fair purity of thet sweet paper. ‘‘ Important to me! How can that 
face, though ihe felt «ad ‘and grieved at its be? Iwill go at once to my uncle, and tell 
expression, he conld not wish to see it. grow , him how his niece has been treated by this 
bright with: the:-selfishly: careless smile that , Gabriel Varne!” ‘ 
usually dwelt:on her cousin's features, Una Ray never paused to think when once 


"responded Sir, 
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ber passion was aroused, and with hurried 
footsteps she descended the broad oaken stair- 
case and entered the breakfast-room, where 
Sir Arthur stood alone, gazing abstractedly at 
a letter which Una’s quick eye saw was 
written in Gabriel's hand. 

“Uncle,” she began, in angry tones, that 
made the grave Baronet raise his eyebrows, 
‘‘read this letter, and tell me what you think 
of it! Is it not ungentlemanly conduct?” 

‘“*Hush, Una! I wish.I could teach you to 
curb that temper. How can I read and listen 
to you both?” said Sir Arthur, mildly. 

He was the only one from whom Una would 
brook such words, and she remained mute 
while he calmly read the few lines traced on 
the paper she had handed him. 

“Weil, uncle, do you see now the reason of 
my vexation?’’ she asked, as he handed it 
back. 

‘* No, indeed I do not see anything in that 
letter to warrant such an unladylike out- 
break,’’ he replied. ‘I, too, have a letter 
from Gabriel Varne, informing me of his in- 
tended departure, and I agreewith him. Itis 
of the utmost importance to yourself that he 
should go.” 

“But what canit be? Will you not tell me, 
uncle?” she pleaded, coazingly. Her temper 
has subsiced a little, and curiosity gas 
taking the upper hand now. + 

‘“‘T cannot. Gabriel has mademe promise, 
and I will not break it. Here is your aunt!” 
he added, as Miss Weir entered the room, with 
a smile on her cheerful face, anda bright 
greeting on her tongue. 

“TI cannot help feeling disappointed. I 
thought he would be at the ball to-night,” 
said Una, as she turned away. 

‘*Good-morning!” cried Ianthe’s sweet 
girlish voice at that moment, and two soft 
white arms slipped round Sir Arthur’s neck, 
while a pair of soft coral lips were pressed 
lovingly on his cheek. ‘I do not know how it 
is, but I am getting so terribly lazy. I feel as 
if I cannot get up early as I used!”’ 

‘* Laziness seems to agree with you, then,” 
remarked her aunt. with an affectionate glance 
into the delicately beautiful face, 

The girl laughed and patted her father’s 
cheek as she took her seat by his side. A soft 
warm breeze came in at the open window, 
sweeping caressingly over them, and lifting the 
fair golden hair gently from the white blue- 
veined temples, as Ianthe sat there in the 
bright sunshine, chattering away to her com- 
panion in her sweet, low voice. 

And the sun shone upon Una’s face, clouded 
still, for she had not forgiven Gabriel, though 
her first passion was over. She would not 
answer him yet, she determined, shutting her 
firm, white teeth close. Something of her 
thoughts showed in her face, for it bore a cold, 
hard look, and the great, dark eyes had an 
ugly brooding expression in them. 

‘* Who was your letter from, Una?’ asked 
Ianthe, looking across at her in surprise at 
her silence. 

“From Gabriel,” she returned briefly. 
‘* He is going away— at least he is gone.” 

“Gone away! Gabriel?’ echoed Ianthe, 
looking round the table with a blank, be- 
wildered expression on her face. 

‘* Yes. Is it not vexing, and I had counted so 
on his being at the ball to-night?” said Una, 
lightly. 

“But what for? He did not speak of going 
when he was here yesterday,” persisted 
Ianthe, in trembling tones; and her aunt, 
glancing across at the paling face, guessed her 
secret, and could have cried out to Heaven 
for this burden of sorrow to be lifted from her 
child's shoulders; but she would not betray 
her, and so she smiled as she said,— 

‘** You will be sorry to miss your old friend, 
Iam sure!” 

‘He has gone on business that will not 
wait, and so it cannot be helped,” observed 
Una, as they rose from the table, and walked 
to the window. 

‘*I suppose you girls will rest yourselves to- 
day, so as to be fresh at the ball ?’’ remarked 


Miss Weir, putting her hand on Ianthe’s 
shoulder. ‘ You shall not go if you tire your- 
selves beforehand.”’ 

‘That would not be a great punishment 
since Gabriel is not to be there!” she was 
going to say, but she only laughed, and added, 
‘That would be too dreadful; I will go and 
lie down all day.” 

And away sheran to her own room. They 
spent the day very quietly as Miss Weir had sug- 
gested ; and when, at eight o'clock, the carriage 
came round to the door, they were as fresh 
and oright-looking as it was possible to be. 

‘Mind you enjoy yourselves!” was Sir 
Arthur’s parting injunction, as -he assisted 
Miss Weir into the carriage, and Ianthe 
smiled affectionately up into his face. 

‘‘T do not knew what I should do without 
you, papa. Are other girls’ fathers as kind, I 
wonder?’’ she said; and then they drove off, 
leaving the widowed Baronet standing alone 
on the broad stone steps in the clear evening 
light, thinking of that day, so far in the past 
now, but keenly fresh in his memory when he 
had led his sweet golden-haired bride Ianthe 
to her home—the home which she graced for 
so short a time, and then died, leaving him a 
tiny baby, the image of herself, and the re- 
membrance of one of the sweetest, gentlest 
beings that ever came to wear the guise of 
mortality. 

Una was in high spirits; she had, in fact, 
got over her disappointment at Gabriel’s 
absence, and had made up her mind to enjoy 
herself. She was naturally a coquette, and 
Gabriel would never know if she did smile 
too kindly on her many admirers during his 
absence. And so when they arrived at Graydon 
Court, and Lord Graydon bent over her, and 
with love in every accent asked for the first 
dance, she lifted those heavy white lids and 
held his glance captive for a moment ere she 
replied in the affirmative. 

The Honourable Charles Grayling, a plea- 
sant-mannered, handsome, dark young fellow 
who would have gone to the other end of the 
world to win a smile of encouragement from 
the deep pansy eyes, came eagerly forward 
as Ianthe entered; and as she liked him as 
well, or better, than any of the others there, 
she let him put his name down on her card for 
several dances. 

It was a brilliant assemblage, that gathering 
at the grand old house, in honour of the 
young lord’s birthday. The ball-room was 
perfectly round, with a large painted dome in 
the centre, from which hung a crystal chan- 
delier, garlanded with rare flowers, till only 
bright spots of the crystal could be seen 
shining like diamonds amongst the dark green 
foliage. 

Fair women in silk attire wandered, laugh- 
ing musically, about the long, cool corridors 
that led to the conservatories, and thence to 
the grounds, accompanied by courtly men in 
becoming evening dress. Sweet strains of 
melody filled the warm air as the dancers 
whirled gaily and gracefully round the room, 

—_ jewels flashing in the bright clear gas- 
ight. 

“Your niece grows more ethereally lovely 
every day!’’ remarked several of her friends 
to Miss Weir; ‘‘ but she seems very delicate,’ 
and her heart sank as she gazed upon that 
beautiful, changing face, so different to all 
there, though there were so many lovely 
women in that gay company ; but on Ianthe’s 
face there rested a look of indescribable pure 
calm, as though, as she had herself said, her 
thoughts were not like the thoughts of others. 

‘“‘ She is strong enough, I think, though she 
has an appearance of delicacy,” she replied ; 
though, as she looked, the face of Ianthe’s 
mother came before her, and the two seemed 
so much one that the tears came to her eyes, 

Towards the middle of the evening Lord 
Graydon asked Ianthe to dance with him, and 
she, all unconscious of the fact that Una had 
scrupulously avoided mentioning her engage- 
ment to him, remarked that Una must have 
been disappointed at Gabriel’s absence. 


others?” asked Lord Graydon, the colour 
leaving his handsome, boyish face as a slight 
inkling of the truth flashed through his mind. 
** Do you not know that they are engaged ?"’ 
said Ianthe, gwonderingly. “Has not Una 
told you ?”’ 
“No,” he replied hoarsely, all the bright- 


-| ness dying out from his bright, frank eyes, as 


he pushed the black curls with a trembling 
hand from his brow. 

“I thought you would have been sure to 
have heard!” continued the girl; ‘ perhaps I 
Nim wrong to speak of it as she has not. I 
suppose it is because Gabriel is away.’’ 

‘You have done me a service, Miss Ianthe. 
I am not ashamed to own that I,too, love her. 
She is worthy all the love she wins, but Iam 
glad you have told me.” 

He did not tell her why he was glad—that 
he had made up his mind to ask her to be his 
wife that evening, and was only awaiting his 
opportunity, when she unconsciously divulged 
her cousin’s secret. 

Ianthe put her hand in his, in sweet girlish 
sympathy that touched him, even in the first 
agony of disappointment. There was some- 
thing in her manner that soothed where the 
pity of others galled, and a wish that he had 
a sister came to his heart as her voice, clear, 
low, and sweet, fell upon his ear. 

‘‘Lord Graydon, do not be vexed with me 
for speaking, buat Iam“%o sorry. This world 
seems a strange contradiction, a place where 
every one loves the one who does not love 
them !’’ said the low, dreamy voice, and the 
purple eyes had dark shades in their depths 
when she raised them to his face in the dim, 
religious light of the cool conservatory, 
whither they had strolled. 

He knew her secret though she thought it 
hidden deep down in her own pure heart, and 
the change that had come over the face struck 
him for the first time,as he saw that there 
was a sharper outline to the perfect oval, and 
a quick varying of the tender pink colour that 
betokened anything but health. 

‘‘No words of yours will ever give me 
offence, Ianthe!” he replied, using her Chris- 
tian name as a brother might. “ But it 
grieves me to see you changing so.” 

‘* Changing !’ she repeated, giving a quick, 
startled glance up into his eyes, bent so kindly 
and earnestly upon her. 

‘* Yes,”’ he returned. ‘“ You are not half as 
well as you were a few months back. Your 
father ought to take you for change of air!” 
“‘T am well enough, Lord Graydon!” was 
all she said; but a vague feeling—half regret, 
half hope—stole into her heart, that his words 
might be true, that she was indeed fast travel- 
ling towards that land where 


“The wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest.” 


‘*Lord Graydon, your mother is looking for 
you,’ said Charles Grayling, coming up to 
them inthe calm quiet of the conservatory, with 
his partner leaning on his arm. 

‘* Will you come back with me?” asked Lord 
Graydon, looking half sadly at the beautifal 
face, which looked like the face of a weary 
saint as she sat there, the pale light of the 
moon streaming down upon her in silvery 
benediction. 

“‘T think I would rather stay here,’’ she said, 
raising her eyes a little wistfully, and so he left 
her. Her thoughts were a strange mingling 
of joy and sorrow, as she sat there watching 
the flickering shadows on the moonlit sward, 
made by the swaying of the long branches in 
the evening breeze. 

‘‘ The world is so lovely !" she thought, as the 
soft influence of falling waters, rustling leaves, 
moonlit grounds, and low, sweet music stole 
upon her senses in the quiet solitude of the 
deserted spot. 

This feeling of weariness that now showed 
itself to all who cared to notice had been upon 
her for a long, long time; but it had taken 
rapid strides since, and she knew that her love 
was hopeless, and she had not to stay its 
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Now she felt frightened, and a wild longing 
for life and strength came over her, and she 
stretched out her hands in appeal to the tossing 
trees and dark shadows. 

“‘T am getting morbid!” she murmured to 
herself ; ‘ that is what is the matter with me. 
I brood too much over things that cannot be 
altered,’’ and she rose to leave the quiet con- 
servatory for the glitter and gaiety of the ball- 
room, 

As she passed out of one door she saw Lord 
Graydon and Una enter by another, and see- 
ing the look of arch coquetry on her cousin’s 
dark, glowing face, she could not think it a sin 
to wish that Gabriel might learn to love her 
when he found how fickle and weakly selfish 
the woman who professed to love him was by 
nature. 

Una and her companion paused by the open 
window, against which Lord Graydon leant, 
facing her in the pale moonlight. 

She was unusually silent to-night; a thou- 
sand bewildering thoughts were chasing each 
other through her mind, thoughts that at pre- 
sent were hazy and only half-developed, but 
which bid fair to ruin the peace of one true 
heart if they ever took shape. 

She had been the centre of attraction on this 
night, and the glamour of the worship and 
adulation that had been showered upon her 
was still dazzling her mind. 

True, Ianthe had shared the honours with 
her ; but the notice taken of her was the notice 
one takes of a marvellously beautiful picture 
or statue. 

Una was & warm, passionate woman, a gay- 
hearted coquette, and courted the admiration 
that those around waited to express, and she 
was decidedly the belle of the evening. 

Lord Graydon stood silently regarding her 
for some moments; then he spoke, startling 
her slightly, for there was more than the ball. 
room flirtation in his tone and manner as he 
leant forward and said,— 

“Ah, Una! Sol have come too late to wor- 
ship at the feet of my deity!! I shall never love 
another woman, young though Iam. I know 
that my love for you is the love of my life. I 
mean no rer to Gabriel by these words, 


only I should like you to know that I have 
loved re ; and when you hear peoples of 
the old bachelor, Lord Graydon, you will know 


that it is for your sake.” 

“ Lord Graydon, I——”’ began Una, in hur- 
ried accents, the colour coming and going on 
her clear olive cheeks, her bosom rising and 
falling with agitation. 

‘* Would it have been different had I come 
first ?’’ he asked. Then he drew back, as a sense 
of the dishonour that question brought came 
upon him. ‘“ Nay, I know it would not.” 

The girl stood perfectly still in the moonlit 
window, the heavy curtains falling round her 
Fer figure, making a dark frame against 
the pale green of her satin robe, the jewels oa 
her white neck gleaming and quivering with 
each steadily-drawn breath. She was calm 
now, so calm and quiet that Lord Graydon 
wondered of what she could be thinking. 

At last he moved away from the shadow and 
stood beside her, longing—oh ! so madly — to 
clasp the beautiful form to his breast, to press 
one kiss upon the lovely mouth that he could 
only liken to a cloven rose. 

“ Have you nothing to say ?’’ he cried ont at 
length; “no word of sympathy to offer the 
man whose whole life is darkened by his love 
for you?” 

‘“‘T have only one word wherewith to reply,” 
she said, softly ; and he started as the signifi- 
cance in her look and tone struck upon him, 
filling him with a passionate Joy. 

‘* And that word?” he asked, all thoughts 
of Gabriel and the loyalty due to him in his 
absence thrown to the winds in the presence 
of that glorious beauty, that by a word from 
her could become all his own. 

“*Ts—courage!”’ she breathed, so low that 
ke had to bend over her till his hair swept her 
brow to catch the word. 


BE TRUE TO ME. 
aun 


I Go away where sternest duty calls me, 

And months may pass ere I return to thee. 
O! may I feel when far my steps are tending, 
That still to me thy heart its love is sending, 
And wheresoe’er I am is true to me? 


Thy virgin lips thy maiden love have spoken, 
Sbyly confessed that I am dear to thee. 
But will thy heart, when othtr lags come 


wooing, 
With earnest worship thy sweet favour suing, 
And I am far away, be true to me? 


Will thy thoughts turn from them while they 
are speaking, 

And will the mem’ry of me cling to thee ? 

Oh! will the echo of my words be dearer 

Than words of homage from thy lovers nearer, 

Oh! — thou through all change be true to 
me 


I have thy sacred promise sweetly given, 

Yet from that promise I could set thee free, 
And still believe, wherever I am roaming, 
Thy faithful heart is waiting for my coming : 
I know, sweetheart, thou wilt be true to me. 


A. K. 








VERNON’S DESTINY. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Sir Guy Vernon looked helplessly at Mrs. 
Pink until she finished her narrative. He 
thought his quest almost ended; he believed 
nothing could have been so rapid and certain 
as his success. But when the good woman 
came to that abrupt stop, his bright visions 
of restoring Magdalen to her inheritance 
sustained a sudden shock. 

The story was so full and satisfactory—no 
link in the chain of evidence which connected 
Mrs. Pink's lodger with his long-lost cousin 
was missing—and now the clue at one bound 
vanished. 

“Surely you have heard again?’’ he said, 
almost testily. ‘A woman like my cousin 
would not be ungrateful enough to forget such 
kindness as you had shown her?” 

‘* She hasn’t forgotten it, sir,” returned Mrs. 
Pink, with a sublime faith in Magdalen’s 
gratitude which, even in the midst of his 
perplexities, struck Guy with a vast admira- 
tion. ‘No, my pretty lady would never for- 
get Pelton-street and all she suffered here. If 
she’s alive, and she ever comes back to Eng- 
land, I’m just as certain she’ll come to see 
me as I am that you are standing here, sir.”’ 

Guy could not gainsay Mrs. Pink's convic. 
tion, but he did suggest twenty years was a 
long interval of silence. 

‘* Aye, but you see, sir, the foreign posts are 
not to be trusted. Mrs. Clifford—I never can 
bring myself to call her anything else—may 
have written to me, and, getting no answer, 
have given it up as a bad job. Besides, sir, 
she was never one of the strongest, and she’d 
gone through enough to kill Goliath himself ; 
she may have died just as she got to that out. 
landish place. There’s many a one, you 
know, weathers the storm bravely, and yet 
sinks as soon as they get into fair water.”’ 

It was quite true. 

Guy thought Mrs. Pink a wonderfully 
shrewd woman; but though he could not deny 
the force of her remarks they were of no 
assistance to him. 

‘‘And you are sure you never heard the 
name—her husband’s name, I mean?” 

“ Certain, sir; if seemed to me the gentle- 
man must be in no mind to tell it. I know I 
asked his pardon for speaking of her as Mrs. 
Clifford, and he just smiled and said,— 

“*¢T don't care by what name you remember 
her, so that I know she is my wife!’ He had 


I told my husband afterwards, and we agreed 
he must be a doctor.” 

“But why?” asked Sir Guy, who had ar- 
rived at a very different conclusion. 

‘Because he had such a way of ordering 
folks about—not disagreeably, sir, but just as 
though he’d always been used to be obeyed. 
And then the care he took of his Judy’s health, 
not even bringing her to see me lest it should 
be too much for her, and carrying her off all 
those miles and miles just that she might get 
stronger !’’ 

“Did he come in winter or summer, Mrs. 
Pink?” 

“‘ Winter, sir, because I felt so sorry there 
was no fire ; besides, he was full of the warm 
place he was taking her to.” 

‘* And he gave you no hint where it was?” 
“A long journey, I reckon. I know he 
talked of the voyage; but bless me, sir, I’m 
forgetting I've got Mrs. Clifford's picture, and 
surely that must help you to find her?” 

Guy’s heart ached when he looked at her 
likeness ; it was so unlike the bright, smiling 
face he had once seen in a portrait at Vernon 
Grange. This was a lovely woman with a worn, 
patient face, and a look of undying sadness in 
the dark blue eyes. As he gave it reverently 
back to Mrs. Pink he wondered where he had 
seen those eyes before! He was quite sure he 
had met with a face like Mrs. Clifford's, only 
not so sad. 

*¢ She looks ill there!” he observed, quietly. 
“I think you must be right, Mrs. Pink, and 
my cousin have gone to a fairer inheritance 
than the one I hold in trust for her.” 

** Then it ’ll be all yours, sir ?”’ 

“Not if she left children.” ‘ 

‘‘ They expected one,”’ said Mrs, Pink, con- 
fidingly ; ‘‘I'm sure of that, or why did the 
gentleman promise if it was a girl he'd call it 
after me?” 

‘* What is your name, Mrs. Pink?” 

If only it turned out to be Hepzibah or 
Athaliah, or anything equally uncommon, he 
would have a faint clue to the heiress, after 
all. But, alas! Mrs. Pink dissipated this 
fleeting hope at once. 

‘* Well sir, some folks spell it with an ‘h,’ 
and some without. I don’t know rightly that 
it matters. I signed my name when [ was 
married a3 Ellen, but my poor husband, who 
was strong in the h’s, mostly called me Hellen. 
I don’t know that it mattered.” 

Guy took leave of the kindly woman and 
went back to his apartments in Cecil-street, 
Then he reviewed the few lawyers known to 
him by name, and wondered to whom he 
had best apply. The firm with whom he was 
best acquainted, Cleghorn and Harris, of the 
Inner Temple, he shrank from. because he 
knew that they had been guardians to Helen 
Charteris, and in his heart he accused them of 
neglecting their trust. In truth, the lawyers 
were innocent of all blame. Colonel Charteris 
had made his will with a fatal flaw in it, which 
prevented his daughter being successfully 
guarded from fortune-hunters. Virtually, the 
doting father had left his child an easy prey 
to the first adventurer who crossed her path. 

These gentlemen dismissed from his mind, 
Guy thought of Mr. Ashwin. He know from 
Neil Charteris that he was honest to the core, 
and had managed the Charteris property for 
years. To him Sir Guy repaired, and stated his 
case briefly. He wished to find his cousin, 
Magdalen Clifford, who some twenty years 
or more had married a gentleman, name un- 
known, gnd accompanied him abroad. 

Mr. Ashwin threw up his hands. 

“My dear sir, we must have more than that 
to go upon, if we are to suceed.” 

“I can apply to someone else if you refuse 
to undertake the search,” said Sir Guy, 
haughtily. ‘Iam willing to spend the whole 
of my fortune and the best years of my life in 
the attempt, but I will not return to Vernon 
Grange until I have solved the doubts which 
torture me.” F 

“Softly, Sir Guy. Far from refusing to 
undertake the business, I shall be delighted to 








(To be continued.) 
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my cliente; but I am an honest man, and I 
must warn you the search may last ten years, 
coet thousands, and in the end be fruitlesa,”’ 

‘*T am willing. to risk that.” 

‘‘ And you don’t mind publicity?” 

‘‘ Not in the least.” 

_* Then to-morrow I shall insert an adver- 
tisement iu all the leading papers, offering a 
reward for the certificate of marriage of Mug- 
dalen Clifford and some. person..name ua- 
known, between two dates which you will 
specify. I shall append a notice to the said 
Megdelen Clifford, or her heirs, that they will 
hear of something greatly to their advantage | 





by applying to me,” 

Guy looked at him in profound admira- 
tion. 

‘- How simple it seems! I should never have | 
theught of that.” 

“Not so simple as it sounds. I grant if 
your kinswoman had married a poor man the 
case would be much easier.” 

“Tam certain she did not. People of the 
landlady class can always tell a gentleman | 
when they see one; and Mrs, Pink asserts | 
positively my couain’s husband looked like a | 
king. Besides, his caring to find her out, and | 
his generous behaviour altogether strengthen 
the opinicn.” 

Mr. Ashwin laughed. 

*‘ Just so. That's where the difficulty lies. A 
poor man would be quick to seize on anything | 
to his advantage; a gentleman of good family 
and assured fortune would never answer any 
advertisement, leat it should rake up circum- 
stances in hig wife's past that he desized for- 
gotten.” 

‘“* Well, you will do your best ?” 

‘“*I will spare no pains, I assure yon; few 
stories have interested me more. I never saw 
anyone 80 anxious to give up a fine property. 
It is a pity for Mrs. Clifford that the estate is 
unentailed. She might have meta less generous ! 
rival than yourseli.’’ 

Gay flushed. His parents had not shown 
much generosity to Magdalen, 

‘I used to prefer the strict law of entail,” 
continued the lawyer, ‘‘ bat I confess, after the 
recent changes in. the Charteris family, I think 
in some cases it is a cruel injustice.” 

‘* Yes, Neil Charteris would make a noble 
heir to the grand‘old place!” ‘ 

“ Aye, and it has gone to a man not fit to 
clean his shoes; for though, of course, Mrs. 
Deuzil is the nominal owner, whatever is hers 
is her husband's,” 

Sir Guy forgot he had no. interest in the 
girl who had once been Nell Charteris. 
She was no doubt a worthy pupil of Isola 
Merton, and walking in her footsteps; but for 
a moment all this faded from his mind, and 
he remembered her only as the girl he had 
found that winter's night in River Lane, weep- 
ing as though her heart would break. 

‘* Have you seen Mrs. Denzil?” 

“Once; I have no wish to repeat the 
visit.” 

«* What did you think of her?” 

‘Before we saw her—I mean by we her , 
relatives and myself—we had pitied her pro- , 
foundly for being tied for life to Reginald , 
Denzil. It dawned on us after ten minutes , 
of her society we might have kept our pity 
to ourselves. She appeared serenely self- | 
satisfied ; she spoke of -her busband with 
complacent pride, and, if you will believe it, 
treated her uncle and his soa very much like 
poor relations.” 

+* She could not!” 5 

‘She did, I assure you. She speke of 
Charteris Hall, and remarked she expected 
Lady Charteris and her cousins would feel 
the house being shut up a great loss. I can’t 
tell you how she did it, but in a few words 
she made Neil and his father feel how wide a 
gulf lay between her fortunes and their owa.” 

Sir Guy had started up with disbelief on 
every feature of his face. 

* Do you mean it? Well, then, evil infla- 
ence has done its work even quicker than I 
imagined. Last January 1 met Miss Char- 
teris, and she was the sweetest, most un- 








assuming girl I ever saw. Instead of the 
heiress of great wealth (and without counting 
her recent inheritance»her fortune was five 
thousand a-year) you would have taken her 
for some little shy girl just out of the school- 
room!” 

* Perhaps you ouly saw her for few 
minutes.” 

“I saw her about three times in all, but I 
knew her better than if we had met at every 
gathering in a London: season |” 

Mr. winstarted. Sir Guy’s earnestness 
impresséd him in spite of himself. The baronet 
was not a boy, or one likely easily to be im- 
posed upon, 

“IT thought I knew women well, Sir Guy. 
I have studied the sex pretty thoroughly. I 
thought Miss Denzil a designing minx —asking 
your pardon for the plain speaking. She 
seemed to think of no one but herself." 

‘* And three days or so before her marriage I 
found her ina lonely lane, crying as though her 
heart would break. I took her home:to Lady 
Decima, for it was far too late to think of her 
returning to Merton Park. My mother was 
delighted with her, and tried to discover the 
cause of her grief. It was that someone had 
spoken slightingly of her mother. A girl who 
would weep her heart out for aslur on her dead 
mother’s fame is hardly the creature you 
describe.” 

To his amazement the lawyer faced round 


_ suddenly in his chair, brought his fist down 
' on the table with a bang, and exclaimed, with 


an utter disregard for legal phraseology,— 

‘‘By George! I begin to believe the boy 
was right. I sna his nose off pretty 
sharply at the time, but his suggestion has 
come bask to me again and again since in 
spite of myself, and now your words seem 
confirmation of it!" 

“You are talking Greek to me, Mr. Ash~ 
win!” 

The little lawyer had jumped up-and bolted 
the door before Guy got-out this complaint. 

‘Are you ina hurry, my dear sir? No:! 
Then can you give mefew minutes on: business, 
quite different to what youcame: to consalt: 
me about.” : 

‘“« My time is entirely at yourdisposal. But 
you are talking in riddles !”’ 

‘I will explain them, I believe you have 
a regard for the Charteris family?” 

‘* Neil was my chum at college: I probably 
owe my life to his sister's nursing.” : 

‘‘Ah! Well, if you will promise secreey you 
may be of great use to them.” 

‘* How ?”? 

‘Your promise first. Give me your: word 
this conversation shall go nofurther—specially 
that it shall be kept from all the Charteris 
family ?”’ 

“* Agreed.” 

“You are aware, probably, that Captain 


| Denzil and Helen Obarteris. were married 


without any witnesses except the verger and: 
the pewopener, and a half-cracked female 
relation of the bridegroom? ”’ 

‘No. I had not heard any particulars.” 

‘‘My client, Dr. Charteris—the present 
peer—made it his business: to seek out his 
niece. He called about six weeks after - the 
marriage at Captain Denzil’s town address, 
and asked to see the bride; he was refused 
without even common courtesy: He then 
drove to the solicitors who had been: her 
guardians and found. that they knew nothing 
of her whereabouts. Within a fewhoursof her 
marriage she had been at their office: and 
given her husband a power of: attorney 
to act for her. Nothing more was heard. of 


| Mrs. Denzil until it became absolutely 


necessary for her to sign papers regarding the 
Charteris estate—the power-of attorney given 
to the Captain only: referred to: her private 
property. She wrote, after a long. delay, 
begging her uncle to visit: her in Devon- 
shire.” 

“The whole conduct is utterly unlike hr,” 
said Guy, hastily. “Nell Charteria, would 
be the lust creature in the world to: make 
other people wait upom her convenience |” 


“Tam coming to that. Yom are a I 
suppose, Lord Charteris first beld. the. belief 
his. niece had been cajoled into the mar- 
riage.” 

“ No, ” 

“ It. was shared in a measure by tie gentle. 
men who had been her guardians, Mr, 
Cleghorn and his partner assured Lord Char- 
teris they have never seen such a. miserable- 
looking bride. Up to our going to Devonshire 
we all pitied Mrs. Denzil. Afterthe interview 
our feelings changed. But Neil who was years 
yonnger than myself and his. father—and I 
expect more romantic—suggested the. mysteri- 
ous notion that the lady tous as 
Mrs, Denzil had no right to bear the name, 
but was simply put forward by Denzil as his 
wife because he was afraid to awake suspicion 
by refusing to allow an interview between 
his wife and her relations. Neil's theory was 
that Helen Denzil, disgusted with the.man’s 
real character, had left him, and the. woman 
wesaw in her name was a big fraud.” 

Guy looked dumbstruck. 

‘* But surely you would.have detected it?” 

“We had none of us seen her! Myself, I 
will confess a I was. entirely deceived. 
I rated Neil soundly for fabrizating sueh an 
idea, and I honestly believe. he and his father 
have quite forgotten the suggestion; bata 
lawyer broods over things, Sir Guy, and once 
or twice lately I have had unpleasant doubts. 
Why should we have been able.to.see the lady 
in. Devonshire and not in London, unless 
her assumed husband had to dread her being 
r i and his. fraud revealed? Why 
should a girl who was represented on all hands 
ag gentle, refined, and sensitive, have suddenly 
changed her whole character? I called on Mr. 
Cleghorn and he declared he was perfectly 
satisfied, The lady brought.to him. was his 
ward; he would have known her anywhere, 
he said, from her likeness to her mother. 
This rather restored my faith in the Devon. 
shire lady being Mrs.. Denzil; but it has 
dawned. on me since that Denzil may have 
taken his wife to the. Temple, and yet have been 
forsaken by her. soon afterwards. shall 
never speak of this to the Charteris ee 
until. I am positive ; but if you ask me.what 

believe about the woman. presented to. me as 
Mrs. Denzil, I tell you she is. a big. sham! 
She’s a tremendous fraud!” 

Guy started. 

‘“‘ T think so too.” 

‘“‘We mustn't be too fast.. Just collect your 
thoughts, Sir Guy, and give: mea,full descrip. 
tion. -of ‘the young. lady. presented,to you as 
Miss.Charteris. I flatter myself I can. tell.at 
once. whether the account.applies. to. the. per. 
son I saw in Devonshire!” 

Guy, however, waited. almost five minutes 
before. he answered. Truth to. say, he re- 
membered. Nell’s. face so, well that it- waa 
almost pain. to. have, to. describe it. to this 
prosaic matter-of-fact lawyer. 

“She. was nearly twenty, you. know; butto 
my mind she looked tyounger, and yet her 
face was. sad; It seemed to.me. the first. time 
I ever saw her. that the shadow of common 
trouble. was. stamped upon.it.. Her features 
were faultlessly regular, and hed on. them the 
stamp of aristocratic birth, You might have 
dressed her in rags; you might have sent her 
to beg in the streets; but: she wonld have 
looked a lady still. Her hair was brown—I 
can’t tell you its colour. Sometimes itlooked. 
quite dark ; but in the firelight or out-of-doors: 
with, the. sun. shining on it, it looked like 
nothing but threads of gold. Her eyes were 
mw BO blue—and they seemed too big for 
her face, which was long. and thin ; her eye- 
brows and lashes were black, or nearly so. 
Anyway, they looked black against her skin 
which was of the purest creamiest white. If 
she.was. excited or pleased she had a Vie 
pink colour, but it came and went. It fa 
and deepened with any feeling that moved 
her; the finsh was rose enough to suggest 
painting, but no rouged.cheeksever yet raised, 
their tint as hers did under every passing 





emotion ?”’ 
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{BY Geonce!” CRIED THE LITTLE LAWYER, ‘‘I BEGIN TO BELIEVE THE LOY 


“I told Forrester.” 
“And did he explain 
| means?” 

‘‘He made me describe the marfI saw talk- 
ing to Nell, and he says it is an exact word- 
picture of her husband.” 

‘*Lady Lillian, you must have thought a 
great deal of all this?”’ 

“T have.” 

** And what is your opinion?” 

“T think Nell is alone, that she has left 
him, and I feel sure she wants me.” 

‘Lady Lillian, will you do cne thing for 
me? If ever you discover Mrs. Denzil's 
address will you send it to me?” 

“Yes, if she will let me.” 

‘And if you ‘see’ her again will you let 
me know?” > 

*“* You won’t laugh?” 

“IT conld not. Lady Lillian, I saw ber in 
the glory of her innocent girlhood, and I 
loathe the man who, for his own interests, 
betrayed her into a marriage she must feel 
hateful. If ever you know Helen Denzil to 
need a friend, please remember that I will 
serve ber as loyally and faithfully as a 
brother.” 

“Twill!” and thegirl’s earnest voice showed 
the meant to keep her promise. 

‘‘Believe me, Sir Guy, whatevér news I 
hear of Neil shall be shared with you.” 

Some months passed away; the London 
season was over, the Earl and Countess of 
Dashleigh with their children had left 
England for the Black Forest. 

Mr. Denzil was at Baden-Baden; his wife— 
it was reported—accompanying him. Mr. 


it by scientific 


Ashwin had found not the slightest clue to the 
missing Magdalen, and no opportunity had 
occurred of telling Denzil his fraud com- 
mitted in Devonshire was discovered. 
: The Charteris family still believed the lady 
j Neil and his father bad seen like Mrs Denzil 





Until he had something tangible to tell them 











Mr. Ashwin never dreamed of disturbing 
this belief. 

Lady Lillian and Sir Guy had met many 
times, but she had never had another experi- 
ence to confide to him. 

‘‘I think she must be dead,” the girl told 
him sorrowfully when he called to say good- 
bye the day before the family left town, where 
they had lingered longer than most of their 
friends. 

“No,” said Sir Guy, decidedly, ‘I don't 
think she can be dead, you would Mave seen 
her.” 

Lil blushed. 

‘* Mother said I ought rot to have told you 
about seeing Nell. She is afraid you will think 
me mad!” 

“I think you all that is loyal and true. I 
have been talking to your brother lately, and 
he has brought me round to his opinion.” 

‘** Well, I stall write if I have anything to 
tell you.” 

But apparently she had not, for a fortnight 
passed and he had no letter. He was feeling 
very grave and troubled one August night, 
when he had been three months, in London, 
and had heard nothing more of Magdalen, 
Guy was used to have things go smoothly 
with him. Now the only two women whose 
fate had ever interested him had both dis- 
appeared, and no effort of his seemed to ayail 
to find them. Lady Decima wrote him a 
dozen reproachful letters, and, taken as a whole, 
the Baronet felt his quest was a failure. 

But he was strong and healthy ; his anxiety 
was not remorse, and he slept well and heavily. 
Grave and troubled as he had seemed that 
particular August night his eyes closed the 
moment his head touched the pillow. 

But his sleep was not to be the calm dream- 
less repose which usually cameto him, For 
the first time in his night-visions he saw Nell 
Charteris—Nell as he had met her that night 
in River Lane, tearful, sad, and lonely. 

She seemed to stand by the river’s brink 
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(just as Lil Forrester had described), and she 
had fixed her eyes upon the water. A shudder 
shook Guy's frame, for he knew by instinct 
what she contemplated. He tried to speak, 
but his voice would not obey him. He tried to 
rush forward and pull her back, but his feet 
were stiff and motionless ; the drops of sweat 
ran off his forehead in his agony as he listened 
to Nell!’s sad plaint. 

“It can’t be very wrong,’’ he heard her 
sweet voice say. ‘I have no home no friends, 
I am in every one’s way; she is dead, the only 
creature who needed me. Why should I not end 
my pain? It looks so cool and pleasant it 
would cool my brow,” looking lovingly on nc 

a 


waters. ‘‘ Five minutes’ suffering, and 
would be over. I should be free—free! I 
must do it, I must.’ 

The spell which held Guy was broken. He 


rushed forward and seized her arm ; he drew 
her face from the dangerous spot, and then 
asked her one question,— 

‘¢ What is this place ?”’ 

**Dale’s Court, Gloucester,” she answered, 
mechanically. ‘‘Oh! let me go. Youalways 
hated me. Let me do it!” 

Guy never heard his own reply. He was 
awake, with the August sunshine pouring into 
the room. He rose at once, breakfasted and sent 
for a map of Gloucestershire. His very blood 
seemed to freeze in his veins when he dis- 
covered that such a place as ‘ Dale’s Court’ 
really existed! Judging from the map it was 
eight or nine miles out of Gloucester, a tiny 
place, too small for a railway station or even 
« market. 

His mother would have thought him mad. 
As soon as he had finished with the map he 
drove to Paddington, and demanded a ticket 
to Gloucester. Some hours later he left the 
quiet cathedral city in a hired trap bound for 
the tiny hamlet of ‘ Dale’s Court.” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
TYDVALE BY THE SOLWAY. 


A peasant old-world village, nestling be- 
tween the Cumberland hills, a lovely pictu- 
resque spot, where the grass and foliage seems 
to as more oe ae and the fruit and 
floWers more intensely bright than in any 
other part of the chilly north, where the trees 
grow so tall and dense that their tops seem 
to touch the blue sky above. 

Tydvale, the name of this peaceful hamlet, 
has no railway station, and is therefore shut 
away from the rest of the world. 

It isa quaint combination of moss-grown 
rocks, great depths of bracken, and grassy 
uplands sloping down to the sea beach. Nest- 
ling amid fruitful orchards the homesteads 
are sheltered by frowning rocks and noble 
woods from the fierce gales that sometimes 
sweep that storm-beaten coast. 

Tydvale owns a grand old mansion and 
estate, Llangolan, the home of the Lyulphs. 
Sir Sydney Lyulph, the present baronet, is 
the sole survivor of his race, the last of a line 
of baronets whose ancestors had come over 
with Norman William. Sir Sydney was 
unmarried, and did not reside on his Cumber- 
land estate. He had not visited Llangolan or 
been seen by any of his tenantry or house- 
hold since he celebrated his twenty-first 
birthday, seven poets before our story opens. 
The baronet would, therefore, be twenty-eight 
years of age. 

Though Tydvale does not boast a railway 
station it actually possesses a telegraph office ; 
and about six months previous to the present 
date a m was wired from London to 
Llangolan by a firm of lawyers to the effect 











[NELLIE SHRIEKED AND STAGGEBED—THE BLOOD FLOWING FROM A FEARFUL WOUND. ] 


that the baronet was in England, that he did 
not intend to resume his wanderings, but had 
decided to reside at Llangolan at least three 
months out of every year. The place must 
therefore be. set in order; the mansion must 
be modernized as much as possible, the 
grounds and gardens altered and renovated, 
no expense to be spared in furnishing and 
adorning the time-worn walls, and the neg- 
lected weed-grown gardens. 

For this purpose an army of workpeople 
were sent from London to the isolated Cum- 
berland village—marble masons and brick- 
layers, painters agd decorators, and a strong 
force of upholsterers, from a well-known firm 
in Oxford-street. Another firm of florists sent 
a troop of landscape gardeners, who com- 
pletely transformed the old-fashioned gardens 
and terraces, and made the lawn radiant with 
carpet- bedding and gay marquees. 

While these skilled artisans were busy 
within the bounds of Llangolan the residents 
in the neighbourhood were not idle. The 
county families were to be entertained at 
Llangolan. There would be a sumptuous ban- 
quet, and a ball in the evéning; besides which 
the county gentry had a series of entertain- 
ments in course of preparation, to be given in 
honour of the return of their absentee neigh- 
bour and landlord. 

The farmers, peasants, and tradespeople 
were very busy putting up triumphal arches 
and decorating their homes, and the old 
church—this being the only building on which 
they could expend their enthusiasm. 

If Tydvale boasts of a noble mansion and 
fine estate it also boasts the possession of a 
dear old-fashioned Rectory, whose gables are 
covered with lichens and mosses and dark 
ivy, the growth of years, and where the honey- 
suckle and monthly roses play at hide-and- 
seek amid the Virginian creepers around its 
porch. 

Attached to the Rectory is an old-fashioned 
garden, where the flowers seem to have it all 
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their own way, and run riot, while a perfect 
wilderness of roses are allowed to bud and 
bloom and die, and waste their sweetness on 
the air. Eas 

Then there is the old-time orchard, with its 
gnarled apple trees moss-grown and ivy- 
entwined, 

The Rector of Tydvale is quite adapted to 
the old Rectory. Gurney Chetwynd is a man 
of limited means and extensive knowledge. 
The younger son of a noble family, he had been 
cut off with the proverbial shilling by his 
father for the heinous offence of marrying the 
woman he loved, whose only dowry was & 
beautiful face and unsullied name. : 

The haughty aristocrat survived this humi- 
liating event only a few months. Having willed 
his vast wealth to his numerous relatives and 
dependents, he was laid with much ceremony 
in the vault of his ancestors, leaving his 
younger son to eke out an existence a8 
best he might in the obscure village of Tyd- 
vale on an income something less than his 
brothers. ft 

But Gurney Chetwynd did not sit idly lament- 
ing his hard lot; he determined to turn his 
education and talents to account. He turned 
his attention to literature, and by close appli- 
cation soon added considerably to his income. 
But another and a deeper trouble was in store 
for Gurney Chetwynd. 

His wife, who had been always delicate, was 
destined to brighten his heart and home only 
for a short time. 

She died ona June day twelve months from 
their marriage, leaving two little baby girls to 
fill the vacant place in her husband's life. 

In the first abandonment of his grief the 
sorrowing widower found the little strangers 
sorry substitutes for the loss of his young 
wife; but as the daysand weeks passed away, 
and the June rose-buds grew into beauty, the 
father became more reconciled. During her 
brief sojourn in their midst the Rector’s wife 
had endeared herself to the dwellers in tbat 
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quaint Cumberland village, and many were 
the followers and deep the sorrow when they 
laid her down to sleep in the picturesque 
churchyard within sound of the waters of the 
Solway, as they lash the shifting shingles and 
rugged grey rocks. 

That brief romance in his life had leaked 
out,.and with the story of his father’s injustice 
wonhim many sympathisers. His patishion- 
ers all loved their good pastor. And many 
were the ways by which they endeavoured to 
lightem his burden without hurting the finer 
feelings of his sensitive nature. 

The Reverend Gurney Chetwynd watched 
with pride the rapid development of his two 
infant daughters, as they throve a 


wi pace among | to become thesuitors.of Gurney Chetwynd’s 
the health-giviag Cumberland hills, wherethe: , 
salt breeze from the Solway gave radianos te: twin daughters. Noel Beresford, the only 


their cheeks and brightness to thei 
Growing in 


heir eyes. . 
_Gr beauty side by side, Nora amd’ , 
Nellie Chetwynd bade fair to blossom: intow r 


beauty of a higher order, yet Nora wins more 
admiration, and is more —— than her 
sister. Nora’s warmer nature i under- 
stood by the simple-minded community, in 
which they live than Nellie’s more statuesque 


loveliness, They admire Nellie, but they love 
Nora—gent Nora—itito whose loyal 
heart anothes; , er lovethad. stolen 
than that she -haired: sister, 


_golden 
and grew day by dayim and fiereeness. 
trap, but ss 


pined for pined j Jy for another. 


Tydvale did not posdessmany eligible young 
men whose rankiorattdinments entitled them 


blue-eyed, long: 


lovely womanhood. Theywere the delight of*; giant had: aspired to fair Nellie’s favo 


their father’s heart, those:sweet mementos 
his lost love, 





CHAPTER If. 
IN THE RECTORY. GARDEN 


SEVENTEEN times have the old! frait trees 
borne their freight of mi bloom. 
Seventeen times has the sun ripened the rich 
harvest on their gnarled boughs, and the June 
roses hung im tangled masses aeross the gar- 
den paths. And seventeen times has. the 
winter snow capped the Cumberland hills, and: 
the winter blast swept the shores of the Sel- 
way since Nora and Nellie Chetwynd made 
their débat on life’s stage at the quiet Reetory 
of the sleepy Cumberland village, 

On the forenoon of a lovely Jnne day 
the twin sisters are seated in a shady arbour 
in the Rectory garden. Nora, who is the elder 
by an hour, is engaged on fancy needlework, 


while Nellie sits with her hands clasped upon | 


her lap, and her large pansy-coloured eyes 
looking across the sea, as though her thoughts 
were far away in the great world beyond 
those troubled waters. 

They are so lovely, those twin sisters; and 
yet so different! Both are above the middle 
height, but’ Nora has a fuller and more 
rounded and matured figure: She has'anoval 
face, with smooth, creamy skin, beneath 
which the rich, warm blood seems to be 
always shifting; she has great, glorious soft 
brown eyes, with a world of sleeping tender- 
ness in their depths; and a soft, smiling; lov- 
able mouth, and beautifal white teeth; while 


her hair, long, rich and abundant, is a bright, 


changefal chestnut, dusky in theshade; bat 
gleaming like red gold in the sun. 

Such is Nora Chetwynd at seventeen, and 
she is as good as she is beautiful. She loves 
her father and sister, and the dear old Reetory, 
and church, and its two hundred parishioners, 
the quiet village, and the bracken:covered 
steps around it, the shingly beach beneath, 
and the sobbing, restlesssea. So dear are her 


surroundings to Nora Chetwynd that she | 


never wishes to go beyond a radius of twenty 
miles of her native village. 

To Nora there is no place like Tydvale'in 
the whole world. How dear is that far-reach- 
ing, shining sea, stretching far away till it 
seems to kiss the blue rim of the sky! How 
dear the sound of its troubled waters as the 
waves lash the shore, and break up among 
the rocks! Dear is her old home, and her 
own pretty, peaceful nest with its window 
shining through the ivy under the eaves, where 
the salt sew breeze may enter and mingle 
with the scent of the woodbine's perfuming 
tresses, or the swinging roses that tap against 
the panes. 

Nora is strong and true, loving and lovable; 
while her younger sister is like a tall, pale, 
lily, as fair and frail. As droops the tall stem 
of that stately flower so droops Nellie Chet- 
wynd's slender figure, and shapely, golden 
head. 

She is more high: bred and elegant; and her 


wilfal nmiden, while poor Ni 
heart unasked, and dare not 

even to:herself. ti m 

Sittiag amon roses in t 
nimble fingers ? her “needle, iet- 
wynd wishes, forthe first time im herlifé,; that 
she. could get. away from Tydvaléy though 
—— it ys ow any place: li the 
world; but imfijing from she hoped 
to beable to fly from eenliiinalifeatnte 
ne Nod Beresford - ae? 
‘inning bread in a strange: 
| forgetfu i 





her: For the first-time in hersevente en 
years of lifé-there was a shadow onthe bright 
face, and sadness imthe-gentle heart of Nora 
| Chetwynd, as she bent over her needlework, 
and cast furtive, sideway glances at her sistér, 
who sat gazing so absently before her. 
{ ‘Of whatare you thinking, Nell? Dreaming. 
| as usual ?'’ 
| The younger sister started, a faint flash 
suffasing her delicate cheeks. 
| “ You have made me jump, Nora; speaking 
so abruptly! What a lively pair we are! 1 was 
| just thinking if any change will evercome ; if 
‘ we are to goon living this dull life for ever, 
| shut up in this dead-alive hole!” 
| «J should like some change myself, but I 
| sometimes think we shall leave Tydvale soon 
| enough. Papa will not-last always; he seems to 
| be getting very feeble, and if he were gone we 
could not stay here. We should go away into 
the great world, where we could turn our edu- 
' cation. and talents to accoum® for papa will 
have but very little to leave us. Ah! how 
often then will our hearts yearn for the peace- 
' ful beanty of our old home! ”’ 
| * Ah, I am tired of it! I am sick of it! Iam 
sick of it! I cannot bear it, I cannot, Nora ! this 
dull sleepy life. I cannot drag out existence here 
any longer. I want to see life, I want to see 
the world !|”’ exclaimed Nellie, with passionate 
intensity. 

Nora paused in her work, and tarned her 
soft brown eyes on her sister’s face. 

“ Oh, Nellie! I am sorry’to hear you talk 
like this. It sounds ungrateful to dear papa. 
You know what he has suffered from “his 
aristocratic connections, and how gladly he 
sought refage in this seclusion from them and 
the world!” 

“I love papa and you, Nora, bat I hate 
Tydvale,” answered Nellie, hotly. 

“Oh! my dear, my dear! if we ever leave 
Tydvale, and have to add to our income by 
our industry, we will look back longingly to 
those summer hours we have idled away 
among the roses,’’ answered Nora, her brown 
eyes brimful of tears. 

‘*T hate the country, Nora! Why should we 
two be buried here? We are beautiful, and 
beanty can hold its own against rank and 
wealth any day! We ought tomarry well, we 
ought to have mansions to live in, and be able 
to give balls and dinner-parties, and have 





She loved deeply, she 2; 
her love was ‘neque, while ean. 


! ars; 
to baplayed wich, langhed: at, petted or 

sauibedcas’s suited the mood. of that fair and | 

=a 


carriages, and servants, jewels, and rich dresses. 
Oh! how I long for these things ! ” 

‘“My poor Nellie—you who ought to be so 
happy?’ 

6 ?” she asks, in a whisper. 

‘* Bécause you possess the love of a good and 
true gentleman.” 

** Oh, Nora. what could I do here without 
him ?Why; I could not live at all. Poor Noel ! 
I would have no one to speak to, no one to 
flirt with, no-one to quarrel with, no one to 
teasepyno one to seold. Noel's tastes are too 
quistfor mé; he loves the peaceful happiness 
of country life. I want life's: pleasures, ex- 
Sr sor tata the admiration and worship 


if Noel were to propose would you 
reject him, Nellie?” asks Nora, in a tone of 


arziety- 

**F most: certainly would; but I hope he 
will spare me the pain of doing so by never 
risking such a humiliation. If he has any 

iscernment at all he can see that I do not 
‘Tove him well exough to become his wife,’ 

Nora’s’ brown eyes -flashed with an 
light, and she groaned in spirit. To thi 
this man’s love, for which she would 
lay down her life, was wasted upon 
cold-hearted sister! His loyal hear t 
toy with which the fair Nellie ‘some 
of the long hours that sometitues hung: so 
heavy on her hands. Noel Beresford was 
Nora’s@bean-ideal of manly beatty and ex- 
cellente, and she felt j indiguamt. with 
hersister-for her aims 









| 8 artes thinkeate-quite hesetiees,” 
? ; y you 


smys, With teste in: voice) .while 
she ag thenr back fgentt licr eyes by an effort 
of will. 

“J think you very vain and silly. You 
amuse yourself af the expense of a loyal, true 
heart, that you think you may take up and 
cast aside as a child would a toy!” Nora 
answered, hoily. 

‘For goodness sake, Nora, don't read me 
a lecture just now, I’m in an awful temper. 
Iam just{worrying myself to death, thinking 
where we shall get a couple of new dresses 
frony! Why the, cottagers’ daughters: can 
afford to wear better hats and gowns than we 
can! Cambric print and muslin are our best 
summer dresses, while the Misses Skeggs can 
have theirs sent from London—all the most 
fashionable material and newest styles. They 
can wear broché and velvet and cashmere in 
winter, while we must content ourselves 
with serge and merino!” she says, complain- 


ingly. 

“Do not be so discontented with'your lo& 
Nell.” 

“T cannot*help it. I should have been born 
in a great city instead of on this far-away 
Cumberland coast, and, Nora, you are not am- 
bitious. Iam, You'take after poor mamma. 
L inherit the pride of papa’s'family. You are 
content with Tydvale. I want to shine in 
Belgravian ball-rooms, that'I only know by 
reading about,” cried Nellie, excitedly. 

‘*T am content in any place where there is 
love and peace,” answered Nora, with a flash 
of her brown eyes. 

“You would like to see me marry Noel 
Beresford and settle down to a country life 
for the rest of my days!" exclaiais Neilie, asa 
delicate pink flush suffused her beautiful 
cheek. 

“Tf you ever jilt Noel Beresford you will 
live to repent it,” retorts Nora, with a gesture 
of displeasure. . : 

“Why don't you try to win him away from 
me? 1 wish he would fatiin love with you, 
Nora! His attentions are becoming quite 
irksome to me, and you would suit him so 
much better, dear! You would make such a 
model wife for a country squire!” And 
Nellie laughed a little, but there was no 
mirth in its ring—she only showed her beauti- 
fu? white teeth. 





At that moment two shapely white hands 
were placed over her eyes by.. somebody be- 


, hind, causing her to utter a little scream, 
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while. the swift.look. of pain in Nora’s face 
passed unobserved. 

‘*T thought it was you, Noel!’ says Nellie, 
with a pout, as she struggles with her captor, 
and succeeds in freeing herself after a short 
wrestle. 

“My dear Nell..I have walked about four 
hundred yards to ask youif yon have heard 
the news !”’ 

‘ What news ?” inquired Nellie, with sudden 
interest, 

“You have not. heard, then? I am _ so 
pleased that I am the first bearer of the glad 
tidings. Sir Sydney is coming: this day 
week !’’ 

‘Oh, that is no news, Noel! ” says Nora. 

‘Don’t be so tiresome, Noel. Why don’t 


you speak, and not keep us insuspense?” said 
Nellie. 


“Then here is the: news in a nutshell. 
Tydvale is going to wake up, going to make 
itself a name, if ible. The day and the 
hour is fixed at last on which Sir’ Sydney 
Lyazlph is:to arrive at Llangolan, and the last 
craze of this little community is to invite all 





the. prettiest. girls im the county to form a! 
corps de ballet, of which Miss Nell is the chosen | 
premicre danseuse. How will that suit you, | 


Nell?” 


“Not.at all. I have forgotten all about the 


; Eriends, are we not?’’ Noelsays, holding out 


féte, or. rather I have not. troubled my head 


about it’’ 
“Do you really think the master of Llango- 


; not make love with either lips or eyes,’’ she 


lan worth all this fuss? He stayed away | 


from his home all these years, and now be- 
cause he has taken a whim to come amongst 
us, perhaps only for a-day or two, there is all 
this fuss. He will soon get tired of it; none 
of us can even form any idea of what he is 
like, or. we might feel more interested in 
him !”’ says Nora, in a matter-of-fact way. 
‘It will bea change for you. The Misses 
Skeoggs are very busy. 
this last night. They have been holding 
@ consultation this morning, at.which I was 


| ab her own temerity, she stood before her 


| looking back, and with that deadly pallor 
They only thought of | 


present; and as it was.decided that I would . 


be the least. missed, I came on here to ask | 


your for you) opinion of the scheme. Sir. 


Sydney is bringing a housefual of company 
from 


tell Miss Miranda. Skeggs that you, approve of 


don, and musicians that will. wake ' 
the. long-silent echoes in the.old halls. I must. | 


her idea—that is, if we.can succeed in raising | 


even a scanty corps de ballet. 
ladies an. opportunity of displaying. their 
physical beauty if they have any,” laughs 


Noel, as he mops his flushed face with his | 


handkerchief, and runs his long fingers through 
his hair in an upward direction. 


It will give the | 


“What an absurd habit that is, Noel, of , 
running your fingers through your hair, causing | 


it to stand on end!” says Nellie, making a 
moue at the gentleman, who.is really a. hand- 
some and distinguished-looking young fellow. 

“ Ah, well, wait Nell! I daresay Sir Sydney 


will bring some fellows with their hair parted : 


straight down the centre 2 la mashers!”’ 

“I hope he will, and save-some of the 
Tydvale: belies. the mortification of dying old 
maids,” and a waveof colour dyes- Nellie’s 
lovely fuce, and her beautiful eyes. flash with 
an angry, light. 

‘*Don’t: you count yourself. a Tydvale. girl, 
Neli:?”’ asked Nora; with one. of her sweet 
smiles, and a shy glance at Noel Beresford. 

“Qh, no! I don't quite belong, to. Tydvale. 
The. Chetwynds: are not. of Cumberland, you 
know,” she answers, with a toss of ber golden 
curls, and another flash of her pretty blue 
eyes. 

‘“Bat you are bespoke in. Cumberland. Nellie, 
and you must belong to it entirely someday! ”’ 
says Noel, tenderly, as he bends over her sunny 
head, and succeeds in catching hold of her slim 
white hand. 

_ ‘Ah, don’t. be too sure! I feel bound: by on 
ties. to- Tydvale except the love I bear my 
father anl siater,’”’ she replied, defiantly, all the 
Sweetness and light fading from. her. face, 
and a cold hard look marring its. beauty. 

Nora felt shocked by that thoughtless, un~ 
foeling speech; and with a swift glance upward 


| 





at Noel she saw the awfal pallor of his face, 
and the look of pain in his eyes. 

“I think I'll go back,’ he said, in a hard, 
husky tone. ‘“‘ Shall I tell Mrs. Ashby that you 
will see her to-day or to-morrow? You are 
both-such perfect dancers, the ballet will prove 
quite a success.” 

‘“‘ Please tell Mrs. Ashby that I shall call 
about three o’clock to-day. I shall be happy to 
assist her all I can, The time is very short, you 
see. When is Sir Sydney coming ?” Nora says, 
in her soft voice. 

“Om this day week, next Thursday,” he 
answers, 

‘‘ Our dress is the one thing to be considered 
now, and we have nothing to wear, really 
nothing to wear,’’ turning her glowing face to 
Noel. 

‘* You have no time to lose, The notice is 
very short,’ says Noel with a faint attempt 
to smile. 

‘“‘ My sister don’t trouble. Nora don’t care 
for dress; but I won't to the féte at all 
unless I am properly and I know 
papa won't give us the means,’’ Nellie ex- 
claims, in a grieved tone. 

‘“* Papa can’t afford it, Nell! Don’t speak un- 
kindly of papa,” say Nora; gently. 


“I’m off! Good morning; Nellie! We are 





his hand to the capricious beauty. 
** We will always be friends, while you do; 
} 


answered, letting her eyelids droop till the long | 
fringes rested on her cheeks, as frightened 





lover, not daring to look up at him. 

He barely touched her hand, turned, and 
taking Nora's hand gripped it warmly ; then | 
wheeled round and walked away without once 


stil on his face. 

“ Nellie, you are cruel and heartless to treat 
Noel: as yon do,’ cried: Nora indignantly, as 
she started to her feet, and flashed an angry 
glance at her sister. 


“You are his champion, Nora! I really be- ; 


lieve you are in love with him yourself,’’ Nellie 
answered, sneeringly. 


CHAPTER III. 


I have found out your secret, Nora! You love 
Noel Beresford, and he knows it not.” 

Nora turned two wide frightened eyes upon 
her sister. 

‘That is the reason I cannot marry Noel 
Beresford. Even if I loved him I would not 
marry him,” 

“Oh, Nellie! Is it possible you have found 
out my wretched secret ? Perhaps he has found 
it out also! I am afraid to look him in the 
face, lest he might suspect,” cried Nora, letting 
the dress she was trimming fall from her 
hands, and clasping them over her eyes, the 
tears trickling between her fingers. 

‘*Don'tcry, Nora! Oh, don’t, dear! I can’t 
bear it. Noel doesn't suspect anything, be 
assured of that. I suspected it long ago,” 
says Nellie, gravely. 

‘And I have wronged you so, dear. I 
thought you were flirting with him for your 
mere amusement ! ’’ 

‘* You must not upset yourself, Nora, dear. 
If you cry so you will have red eyes to- 
morrow.”’ ; 

“I don’t care, What shall I do, Nell? I 
should like to go away from Tydvale for 
ever.” 

‘* Good gracious, Nora! What should papa 
and I do?” cries Nellie, with a gasp. 

“But I want to forget Noel Beresford. 
Nellie, I cannot help loving him, and how 
humiliating it is to have to make such a 
wretched confession.” 

“ Keep a good heart, dear. Do not despair. 
How lovely you willlook to-morrow ! Your pale 
coral ribbons will look nicer than my blue! 
Ido hope you'll make a conquest, Nora! I 
hope that one of Sir Sydney’s aristocratic 
guests may be smitten with you!” 

“Don't be absurd, Nell. I wish to-morrow 
were past; I don’t expect to enjoy myself a 
bit. I hope it may prove pleasanter than I 
expect,’’ said Nora, sadly. 

‘Ah, well, I mean to enjoy myself. Sarah 
Skeggs and Mrs: and Miss Ashby may have 
richer trimmings and gayer jewellery, but I 
don’t think they will look any nicer than we 
will. I intend to enjoy myself thoroughly, 
and you must juss make up your mind to do 
the same, sister mine.” 

Nora laughed a little, and resumed her 
work. 

‘It is certainly an advantage, having all 
our dresses alike in our limited corps de ballet. 





THE FETE,AT LLANGOLAN. 
‘‘ Wuara dreadful thing it is to be poor, and 


' to know one has rich relatives that might help 
There's our great aunt, | 
| Lady Jaliet! I think. she might show us a, p 
little kindness, and I think papa. might humble , 
just. a little for our sakes, as he offended all |; 
ing beneath him,’’ says | 


one if they liked! 


his friends by m 


There was a difficulty in finding twenty young 
ladies. I did notexpect we would be abie to 
find so many, especially as we must have ten 
fair and ten darker. The effect will be rather 
retty. I have been thinkiag of writing to 
Aunt Juliet, and describing our straitened 
circumstances to her. If she only knew how 
pinched we sometimes are for the most simple 


arryin 
Nellie,as she fastens the last bowon the French necessaries of the toilet!” 


honour of the home-coming:of the master of | 
Liangolan. 
“The dress. is very pretty, Nell; Iam quite , 
satisfied with mine,’’ answers Nora, in her 
low, sweet voice that always sounds so sooth- 


ing. 

* And we had & nice struggle to get them. 
It is always the same;’’ Nellie answers, ina 
complaining tone, that has become habitual 
to her lately, | 

“As the wife.of Noel Beresford you would | 
have none of these stxaggles or mortifications | 
to bear.” 

‘Nora, don’t speak about him. I can never , 
marry him—that.is enough.”’ { 

‘* Bat itis not.enough, Nell. It is cruel and | 
dishonourable of, you.. It is quite an under- | 
stood thing that you are engaged to Noel 
Beresford.’’ 

“Tt is no sach thing, Nora, and it never 
ew be,” exclaimed the younger girl, passion. 
ately. 

b ss Why not, Nellie? Why won’t you marry 
im ?’ 

‘‘ Do you think I’m blind or silly? I might 
have married him but for one reason—one 
discovery I have made, I shall never marry 
the man for whom my sister's heart is aching. 





muslin dress she is: to wear on the morrow in | 


“ Hush Nellie! You must not think of doing 
such a thing. Papa has not seen Aunt Juliet 


| Since his marriage. She don't kuow whether he 


is deadior alive, and I don’t know whether she 
ever knew of our existence.” 

‘* Ah, well ! we must never marry for love, 
Nora! That is a dream we shall never realize,”’ 
Nellie says, with a deep-drawn sigh. 

**] for one shall not: marry without love !”’ 
answers Nora, in a tone of decision. 

* oa * 


* a 


The day so fateful for many dawned at 
last ; the sun shone with unusual splendour. 
Almost everybody in Tydvale saw it rise that 
morning, 80 early were they up and abroad. 

The village street looked very gay, with its 
many-coloured banners and streamers- Its 
one hotel was very lively, iis balcony and 
windows were hung with scarlet cloth, and 
filled with sightseers from an early hour. 

The farmers and their wives, and daughters, 
and sweethearts, had secured all those desir- 
able places that commanded such a fine view 
of the thorough‘arealong which the carriages 
were to pass. The peasantry also hurried in 
from the outlying districts, and began filling 
the grounds at Liavgolan, where they 
wandered about in groups,.or stretched them- 
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selves in shady places, there to await the event 
of the day. 

The Rector had an old phaeton in which he 
sometimes drove out with his daughters, and 
this he had newly furbished up for the occasion 
—forthey must ride there, as it was overa mile 
and a half from the a to the Hall, and 
the girls could not possibly walk along the 
high road in the costume of the corps de 
ballet. 

Very venerable and dignified did the good 
Rector look, with his high-bred face and pre- 
maturely grey hair, and very lovely looked the 
twin sisters, or the twin roses, as they were 
usually called. They were followed by all eyes ; 
people forgot to lookat anybody oranything but 
them while they were in sight. They wore 
neither hat nor bonnet, but screened them- 
selves from the scorching rays of the sun by 
white parasols. 

Arrived at the hall, the Rector joined a few 
of the local gentry, while the sisters were led 
to an apartment where the young ladies of the 
corps de ballet were to meet. 

They were all dressed in white, the ten fairest 
wearing very pale blue ribbons, the other ten 
wearing pale coral. 

In separating the fair from the dark they 
were guided by the colour of their eyes. Nora 
Chetwynd had beautiful soft brown eyes, while 
Nellie’s were of deepest pansy-blue. There- 
fore Nora took her place among the dark young 
ladies, and Nellie among the fair. 

The dresses of white French muslin were 
worn short, with broad sashes of palest blue 
and coral satin, and a few touches of the same 
colours gleamed amid the folds of skirt and 
bodice. They wore pearl necklaces, and each 
carried fancy baskets of beautiful white flowers. 
They looked most exquisitely lovely, and each 
seemed to be premiére danseuse, or fairy queen 
of her own particular set. 

Feasting had commenced among the pea- 
santry on thelawn. Two o'clock, the hour at 
which the Baronet was expected, had struck 
before there was any sign of an arrival. 

Several carriages had arrived from London 
on theprevious day, for the accommodation of 
the guests, and they had been sent to the 
station some hours back. The station was six 
miles away. : 

At length, about half-past two, the first car- 
riage put in an appearance, and drove through 
the lodge-gates and up the broad, smooth drive 


under the noble chestnuts amid much cheer- | 


ing and craning of necks. 

There were six men packed in that carriage, 
men who belonged to the cream of West-end 
society, two being officers in the Household 
Guards, who amused themselves as they were 
driven along by making the most hideous noises 
in reply to the greetings of the people, behaviour 
that did not help to inspire the Cumberland 
eae with very exalted opinions of the Lon- 

on toff. 

As the carriage stopped before the porch its 
noisy occupants ceased their clamour, and were 
not a little surprised at seeing the twenty young 
ladies in two lines on either side of the steps, 
holding baskets of white flowers, and shading 
their faces from the sun with open fans of 
ivory and white marabout feathers. 

The sudden appearance of these young girls 
quite subdued them. They alighted from the 
carriages very quietly, and responded to the 
welcome they received in a most becoming 
manner. 

Another carriage came, andanother freighted 
with rank and fashion—women young and 
beautiful, looking jaded and worn after the 
wild excitement of the London season—women 
with unflinching eyes, that never drooped be- 
fore the bold stare of society, or the glare of 
the gaslights. 

Noel Beresford has kept close to the sisters 
all day, waiting for a look or smile from Nellie, 
but he waited in vain. She did not notice 
him ; her smiles and glances were all for the 
new arrivals from London, until Noel began 
to feel hurt and angry at the way those blasé 
men with sallow faces and hollow eyes 
stared at the sisters. 





He often met the soft glance of Nora’s brown 
eyes, but the worship in their depths is kept 
well under control, and he cannot read her 
secret. 

A fresh burst of cheering announces the 
approach of him in whose honour the day’s 
pageant has been arranged. Another cheer, 
and another, and now the band strikes up, 
‘*See the Conquering Hero Comes,” and the 
old family carriage of the Lyulphs is drawn 
swiftly up the chestnut avenue by a score of 
young men, while a crowd of willing volunteers 
follow behind ready to relieve them. ~~ 

He halted before the portico, and one of the 
four occupants of the carriage—a man whose 
face was tanned by foreign suns to Egyptian 
darkness, relieved by a pair of large solemn 
grey eyes—stood up and attempted to address 
the crowd’; but before he could articulate a 
syllable ne caught sight of the young girls in 
their ballet costume, and his dark face glowed 
with —— on beholding them. 

As his glance wandered along the two rows 
of handsome girls he met the glance of Nora’s 
beautiful brown eyes. 

He forgot all he was going to say, stood 
perfectly still, staring at the girl as though his 
senses were held captive by her beauty. Nora’s 
face flushed painfully, when she felt she was 
being stared at by those piercing grey eyes. 
At that moment an elderly lady, by whom he 
had been sitting, was about to leave the 
carriage. 

‘‘Here, Sir Sydney, assist me to alight! 
Whatever can you be thinking of ? You quite 
forget all other obligations when there are any 
pretty girls to be stared at. ‘You quite lose 
your head! Please assist me to alight, Sir 
Sydney !” said the lady, in a shrewish tone. 

“TI am really sorry, but your ladyship 
will pardon my forgetfulness, I know; ” and 
him of the grey eyes caught hold of the 
lady’s moss- m kid-gloved hand, and almost 
— her ladyship out with his strong right 
hand. 

‘‘ There you are, trying to spoon with those 
girls all the time, Sir Sydney ! ’ snaps the lady, 
who is very active, considering she is over 
sixty. She had never been beautiful, but she 
has been high-bred and elegant, and is quite 
good form now. 

She affects the most youthful fashions. She 
is dressed in one of Worth’s combinations in 
delicate green-chequered silk and soft bright 
moss green plush. Her ladyship has a very 
high Roman nose that adds much to her dig- 
nity and austere expression. 

“ Really, Sydney, you have quite a grand 
old place here! By the sea, too. And those 
girls you areogling. They really are pretty !” 
She shakes out her rich skirts as she rattles on, 
and adjusts the airiest of bonnets on her white 
hair. ‘‘But goodness gracious, who is that on the 
steps—the clergyman? If my nephew, Gurney 
Chetwynd, is in the land of the living that is 
he !’’exclaimed the lady, becoming much ex- 
cited at the sight of the Rector, who was one of 
a group of gentlemen who came down the 
steps to meet the Baronet. 

“That is Mr. Chetwynd, the rector of Tyd- 
vale,” answered a gentleman, who overheard 
her exclamation on first seeing the Rector. 

“Then it is my nephew!” 

Sir Sydney, who had been drawn away from 
her ladyship when surrounded by his friends, 
now made his way to her side. 

‘My dear Lady Juliet, will you excuse me 
leaving you a moment?” 

But Lady Juliet Stanley had turned 
her back, upon him, and, facing the Rector, 
laid her hand on his shoulder, to arrest his 
attention. 

‘‘Gurney Chetwynd, I have not seen you 
for eighteen years! Have you forgotten me?” 
the lady asks, as she stands fanning herself 
furiously, and eyeing the Rector very sternly. 

“No, Lady Juliet, I have not!” answered 
the Rector, quivering never 

‘““Where have you been these years, 


Gurney?” she asks, in a softer tone. : 
“Here, in this Cumberland village, living 
at the old Rectory with my children,” 





“Your children? You have children, 
then?” 

‘‘ Yes; I have two daughters.” 

“ And was it fair to them that you should 
remain buried here all these years ?”’ 

“I would have remained buried here all 
the rest of my days if mischance had not 
thrown us together to-day!” he said, coldly. 

“Do not call it mischance, Gurney. Your 
brother has not many days to live. You must 
gain something by his death. I shall write 
directly, and tell him I have met you. What 
are your daughters like, Gurney? Are they 
presentable ?”’ 

‘** You must see them and judge for yourself, 
Lady Juliet,” he says, brokenly. 

“I promised Sir Sydney and his aunt, 
Lady Westleigh, that I would accompany them 
to Llangolan in July, but I could not leave 
town earlier, little thinking I would meet you 
here.” 

‘* And are you sorry for the meeting, Lady 
Juliet ?” he asks, with a wistful emile, 

‘*No. You were always my favourite, Gur- 
ney. I loved your mother as much as I was 
capable of loving anybody. I don’t pretend 
to have much heart— most people believe I 
haven't any. No, I'm not sorry we have met. 
I begin to feel that those ties of blood and 
kindred I despised in my youth are indispen- 
sable to happiness, no matter what sphere we 
move in. I have lived the shallow life of a 
woman of fashion, I have lived in vain! 
Dead-sea fruit alone remains to me!” she 
says, regretfully. 

“* But it is not too late, Lady Juliet ! ”’ 

‘‘Call me Aunt Juliet, as in the old days, 
Gurney. Pride has kept us apart for years. 
Let us shake hands across the chasm, and be 
friends in the future.” She holds out a small, 
dry hand, upon which most costly gems are 
flashing. The Rector took it in his soft, white 
palm, and his ringless fingers close upon it 
softly. 

“ ? have been very happy in this quiet 
village. My life has not been lived in vain. 
I am beloved by my children and my 
parishioners. I would not go back again to 
the world that used me so badly!” 

“ But you should not have sunk into such 
obscurity with your attainments, your talents, 
your family influence. Why, Gurney Chet- 
wynd, you ought to be a bishop at this time 
of your life! You ought to have thought of 
this for your children’s sake. How many 
have you?” 

‘Only two.” 

‘“‘ Both girls?” 

‘Yes; they are twins.” 

**Good gracious! Then you have no son, 
and your brother is childless!” 

«Tt matters not; we area bad race. The 
world will be well rid of us.” 

“Hush! You don’t mean that. How old 
are your girls?” 

‘* Seventeen.” * 

“Dear me! It seems but yesterday since 
you made that mésalliance.” 

«I married the woman I loved, Lady Ju!” 

“ Very likely. I married without love, and 
I never missed it until now. I have always 
held a winning card, yet the winnings of a 
lifetime are but dead-sea fruit. I wish now I 
had married somebody who cared for me long 
ago!” 

ee Yet you were always one of fortune’s 
favourites, and blessed with all that is worth 
living for!” 

«Except happiness and love! Too late have 
I learned to appreciate those two most precious 
gifts that fate has denied me. Are your girls 
here to-day?” : 

“Yes. Shall I call them?” he asks, with an 
anxious ring in his voice, that did not escape 
her ladyship. ; : 

“I hope they are nice! Oh! the very girls I 
admired so just now, and that Sir, Sydney 
seemed so smitten with!” her face lighting up 
with pleasure. 

‘Come here, my dears! You have both 
wished to know Aunt Ju, and here you are 
going to be introduced to her. My daughters 
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Nora and Nellie Chetwynd.” So saying Gurney 
Chetwynd beckoned to the sisters, who had 
been watching him for some time conversing 
so familiarly with this chatty, frisky, elderly 
lady, who was so youthfully and beautifally 
dressed. They obeyed their father’s signal by, 
stepping forward, and standing before their 
haughty, worldly-wise relative for inspection. 
She examining them through her gold-rimmed 
eyeglass as she would a horse or a dog. 

“Lovely !’’ pronounced Lady Juliet, with a 
— breath, ‘I should not dream of finding 
such perfection among these lonely hills 
beside the Solway!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A FAIRY GODMOTHER. 


‘‘Yxzs, my dears, Iam your aunt, and may 
prove as good as a fairy godmother to you. I 
must introduce you to Sir Sydney. Oh! 
Gurney Chetwynd, what you have to answer 
for? Ah! Sir Sydney, you are neglectful ; 
come here!” 

“‘My dear Lady Juliet, seeing you engaged 
in conversation with Mr. Chetwynd I did not 
like to intrude, but I am now at your service. 
I was not aware that you knew the Restor.” 

“This is my nephew, Gurney Chetwynd, 
whom I have met to-day for the first time in 
eighteen years. These are my nieces, Miss 
Nora and Miss Nellie Chetwynd, whom I 
have never seen before to-day!” said Lady 
Juliet, plying her fan vigorously. 

‘Indeed ! I am delighted to make their 
acquaintance,’ said the Baronet, his handsome 
dark face aglow with pleasure as he bowed to 
the Rector and his daughters. “I am 


delighted to have such charming neighbours. 
Itis quite a little romance, Lady Ju,” he con- 
tinues, with a smile, that displays his fixe 


white teeth. 

“Yes! Fancy Gurney keeping them buried 
here all these years without sending me one 
letter, allthe time. I must bring them out, Sir 
Sydney! What a pity the season is over, but 
we shall be ready for the next. I shall take 
them abroad in the meantime.” 

“And deprive me of my charming neigh- 
bours!” 

**Can’t be helped, Sir Sydney! We'll come 
back next autumn, This isjust the fine bracing 
air to set one right after the sad havoc a Lon- 
don season makes with one’s constitution.” 

‘* Well, young ladies, what do you say to a 
stroll on the lawn? Let us go across to that 
big marquee, and have some iced wines. You 
look quite hot and thirsty.” 

‘Ah! do, my dears! Put up your parasols. 
You must be careful of your complexion, and 
not expose it to this scorching sun,” said 
Lady Juliet, her own’ small shrivelled face be- 
ing very carefully guarded by an ample 
parasol of Irish point and crimson silk. 

Obedient to the wishes of her whom both 
sisters now regarded as their fairy godmother, 
they opened their cheap parasols of cream 
silk and lace, and walked away with their 
host, who looked very handsome and very 
proud as he took his place between them. 
‘They were followed by all eyes, and énvied by’ 
all hearts—Nellie so tall and queenly, and 
wondrous fair, and the fuller figure of Nora, 
the beautiful bust, the rounded waist and 
arms, and richer, warmer beauty! their short 
white dresses displaying to advantage their 
perfect limbs, and tiny satin boots! Nellie 
Chetwynd was much impressed by the master 
of Liangolan; Already did she cherish the 
wild hope of bringing the rich Baronet to her 
feet. With her beauty and natural tact, she 
told herself that she ought to marry a baronet 
at the very least. So Nellie resolved to please 
the last descendant of the Lyulphs of 
Llangolan, but the most casual observer could 
see t Sir Sydney’s glance sought Nora’s 
sweet face, and a softer light shone in his eyes 
when they rested upon her. It was easy to see 


that he preferred 





ora’s soft brown eyes and | 


bronze-brown hair to Nellie’s pansy eyes and 
lint-white curls. 

Surely fortune has taken the twin sisters 
into favour all at once! 

While fair Nell is plotting against the peace 
and liberty of her host, her new found aunt is 
indulging in still more extravagant hopes for 
her future welfare. Having watched the two 
girls walk away with Sir Sydney she turned 
round, and faced her nephew. 

‘““Gurney!”’ she exclaimed, with sudden 
energy, ‘‘ are your daughters engaged? Arethey 
fond of admiration and flirting, or shown any 
preferencefrom any of your local beaus?” asked 
her ladyship, letting her parasol rest on her 
shoulder, and twisting it viciously as they 
walked slowly under the chestnuts. 

“Well, [hardly know. Young Beresford has 
always paid marked attention to Nellie, and 
it is quite an understood thing that they are 
engaged, although he has not actually proposed 
for her. She does not give him sufficient 
encouragment,’”’ answers the Rector in his 
quiet voice, and with that lack of interest in 
his manner that shocks Lady Juliet. 

‘* And who is young Beresford? It isa good 
name; but who and what is he?” 

** Quite a gentleman, and a very fine young 
fellow. He will come into a great deal of 
property when his father dies. I don’t think 
his family would care much about him marry- 
ing my portionless girl. You see that tall 
young fellow in grey ? That is Noel Beresford, 
and looking quite desponding, for Nell has 
treated him shamefully to.day,’’and the Rector 
laughs softly. 

‘“‘So much the better. She can do better 
than marry this Cumberland squire. I should 
like one of my nieces to marry Sir Sydney 
Lyulph. Nora will just suit him. She is the 
best woman, and will make the best wife. She 
will be a very beautiful woman. But her style 
is different to Nellie’s! That girl should be a 
duchess. She shall be a duchess, I know two 
young scions of noble families now both heirs 
to the strawberry leaves. One comes of age at 
Christmas, the other next spring. Hither of 
them would be a splendid match for Nellie.” 

‘But how is this desirable event to be 
brought about?” 

“If the girl is ambitious and have tact I'll 
bring it about if she is left to me. I shall stay 
here a few weeks. Then I am going to Men- 
tone next. Let Nellie go with me; I shall 
take her to Rome and Florence, and back 
through Paris to London in thespring. Under 
my tuition in that time she ought to cause 
quite a sensation in the Belgravian world. 
Next season she ought to be the queen of 
beauty, and carry off the first prize in the 
matrimonial market !”’ 


‘““My dear Lady Juliet, I only desire that | both 


my children be good and happy women in 
whatever station it pleases Providence to place 
them,” said the Rector, meekly. 

“Gurney Chetwynd, you have kept them 
back long enough!” and her black eyes 
twinkled wickedly under her very juvenile 
bonnet, that was a marvel of the milliner’s 
art. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FETE AT LLANGOLAN. 


Tue féte at Llangolan must prove a never- 
to-be-forgotten date in the annals of Tydvale. 
Everybody seemed to enjoy themselves 
thoroughly except two. 

The first was Noel Beresford, who would 
remember this day us the first of many days 
of acute mental suffering that were in store 
for him; for vain, fickle Nellie Chetwynd had 
not noticed him once since the arrival of the 
strangers. 

Even when dancing commenced she did not 
vouchsafe him one dance ; but Nora, as though 
in condemnation of her sister’s unfeeling con- 
duct, paid him all the attention she possibly 
could, even though Sir Sydney followed them 
about, and seemed determined not to lose sight 
of them for a moment; while Noel, thinking 





it a pity that he should mar Nora’s chance of 
completing her conquest of the lord of the 
manor, avoided her as much as possible when 
he becameawarethat the baronet wasimpressed 
by her beauty. 

In order to do this effectually he devoted 
himself to the leading belle among the rustic 
beauties within a circuit of twenty miles 
round. This was Fanny Ray, the daughter of 
Sir Sydney's gardener. Very pretty, viva- 
cious and dressy, Fanny was a great favourite 
with her superiors. : 

She had as many suitors as a Court beauty, 
but the only one her father favoured was 
Mark §Steyne, the head gamekeeper—black- 
bearded and surly—who had made himself 
famous as a terror in the neig hbourhood, be- 
ing very rough upon poachers, gipsies, tramps 
and hawkers, and was generally disliked by 
the more re spectable portion of the little 
community. 

As Mark Steyne was reputed to have plenty 
of money, John Ray thought he would make 
a very desirable son-in-law, so he advised his 
daughter to encourage him; but Fanny dis- 
liked Mark Steyne, and made no secret of her 
dislike. 

Bat Mark Steyne was very much in love 
with Fanny, and forthwith proposed to the 
girl, and was rejected. 

He then asked her father for her hand, and 
was gladly accepted. Then the gardener told 
his daughter in a most decisive way that she 
was to consider herself engaged to Mark 
Steyne, and he hoped to see no more of her 
“ carryings on with one fellar and another.” 

But Fanny, who was an acknowledged 
flirt (as what village belle is not!), took no notice 
of her father’s caution—made no alteration in 
her behavour either to Mark Steyne or her 
other suitors. 

She still enjoyed flirting and dancing as 
much as ever. She went to every dance in 
the neighbourhood. 

Events were in this state when the féte 
came off at Llangolan. Fanny was there in 
all her finery, looking very pretty indeed. 
Mark Steyne was there, looking daggers at his 
betrothed. He could not dance himself, and he 
would not allow Fanny to dance if he could 
prevent her ; but he felt bitterly jealous of each 
partner she danced with, while she treated 
him with the same amount of coolness with 
which Nellie Chetwynd had chilled Noel 
Beresford. 

Mark Steyne was very jealous of the friend- 
ship that seemed to exist between Noel and 
Fanny, and at the féte he noticed that they 
danced on several occasions, and that after 
each set her partner led her to the marquee 
for refreshments, and he would be avenged on 
In the afternoon a party of gipsies came 
on the lawn and mingled with the crowd, 
adding not a little to the amusement by re- 
vealing most laughable futures to the rustic 
maidens and their beaus. The gipsies had 
an encampment on a common belonging to 
Sir Sydney Lyulph. 

The tents had been visited by Mark Steyne 
on the morning of the féte, and the occupants 
threatened with imprisonment if they did 
not leave the common that very day. The 
elder members of the tribe begged very hard 
to be allowed to remain until after the féte. 
But the gamekeeper was inexorable. 

‘* A woe was the day when the old master 
died! He would not drive us from the com- 
mon he — gave us leave to pitch our tents 
there!’ said an old crone, who sat doubled 
with age before the wood fire. 

“T want no croaking hag here. You'll pack 
your caravan and take yourself off, or I’ll 
gst the police to shift you,” he answered, 
savagely raising his whip with an oath. 

* Beware, you black-browed villain. Your 
doom is very near. I’ll go seek the young 
squire, and beg him to let us bide until to- 
morrow for his dead father’s sake. He won’t 
refuse Old Mab, I know!” 

“IT have given you notice—I shall hear no 


more.” 
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In the afternoon Sir Sydney secured Nora 
for the Lancers, Nellie’s partner being a 
young officer in the Household Guards, a.mere 
fledgling still in his teens, while Noel Beres- 
ford looked on with a cruel ache in:his-heart, 
having just resigned F'anny Ray to'the village 
doctor, to whom she had promised +he next 
dance. 

When theset was over Sir Sydney prevailed 
upon his fair partner to-take a stroll down a 
shady walk enclosed between two walls of 
greenery that sheltered them from the burning 
rays of the sun. 

Nellie and her partner accompanied them. 
About half way down this secluded walk 
they found a seat literally imbedded :in tall 





your hand,” the old- woman says, changing the 
subject quickly. < 

‘‘ You must tell me something very good 
then,” he said, as he langhingly held out his 
soft. white palm, and the old woman clutched 
it between her hard, brown, claw-like fingers, 
and after a few seconds’ close inspection said 
suddenly,— 

‘¢ But your honour must cross my hand with 
gold before I can*tell yourfortune.”’ 

The Baronet inserted his forefinger and 
thumb inside his waistcoat pocket, and drew 
forth .a.half-sovereign, which.he placed.on the 
dark palm ‘held out to him. 

She clutched the jgold eagerly, and having 
mumbled some incantation, said suavely,— 


white.and faint, and would have fallen but for 
the young officer’s support. Nora also turned 
very pale, and trembled violently, in. spite of 
her unbelief. 

“| don’t:like the.idea of retaliating on an 
old woman, or I would certainly recull my 
oa waar let: Steyne’s orders be carried out. 

the -mischief you’ve done, and how you 
have terrified these young ladies!” says Sir 
Sydney, in a tone of suppressed anger. 

“Take back your gold, Sir Sydney,” says 
the.gipsy. 

* No. .I will not touch it.again,” he.an- 
swered, shudderingly. 

. “You will remember my prophecy some ~« 
ay ” 





shrubs. Here they seated themselves :in “ Will it please your honour to hear that 


“Let us go back. I thought we were 


perfumy seclusion, while the murmur of 
voices and the soft refrain of .music pene- 
trated the wall of foliage. 


They had just ensconced themselves.on the | 


sheltered seat, that just accommodated the 
four, when a strange figure shambled with:the 


aid of a thick stick round a curve:in:the walk. | 


It was the figure of the gipsy queen, known 


in the camp and about the country:as Queen | 


Mab. 
She was apparently between seventy and 


eighty years of age, was very stout and very | 


feeble, and.walked with difiicdity, and was 
dressed in a queer combination of colours and 
materials, and wore a red handkerchief tied 
over her head. 

“The old gipsy woman!” exclaims Nellie, 
in atone of annoyance, starting to her-feet. 

‘** She'll want to tell as our fortunes,’ laughs 
Nora. 

“ Whata hag! ‘What do you think of her, 
Lyulph ? ” lisps the guardsman, who being;the 
younger son of a marquis considered he had 
a right to call the Baronet by his surname. 

‘You are not frightened of Old Mab, are 


you, Mr, Vane?’ says Nora, laughing softly, | 


as she glanced archly at the long slender 
limbs, small effeminate hands, and delicate 
face of the youthful guardsmen. 

‘‘ No—not fwightened, Miss Chetwynd, but 
weally, you know, she's quite an odd-looking 
pawson—haw!’’ 

‘Horrid old thing! ’’ mutters Nellie, with a 
disdainful curl of her red lip. 

By this time, old Mab had made her way to 
where the group-were seated. Hobbling.upto 
Sir Sydney she paused before him. With her 
brown hands clasped on the knob ofher.heavy 
walking stick, and her beady black eyes ‘fixed 
on ‘his face, she said, in a whining tome,— 

“ Ah, my bonnie gentleman, if my eyes deceive 
me not you area Lyulph—the heir of Lian- 
golan, son of the old. master, whonever hunted 


the poor gipsy as he would .a wild fox,:or | 


turned them from his lands.” 


‘* Your eyes don’t deceive you,.mother, or | 
' chuekled the aged seer, as shepatted thegirl’s 
your majesty’s service,’”’ laughed the Baronet. | 


rather Queen Mab. I am Sydney Lyulph, at 


** Blessings on your head,:my bonnie lad! 
and I hope for your -dead father’s sake you 


you.” 


‘I'll do anything for yon in reason, old | 
lady,’’ answered the Baronet, good humour- | 
' and caused the rosy tint to forsake Nora's 
‘Tt is that your-honour won’t turn.us off the 
Your game- | 


edly. “Speak out!” 

common for the next two days. 
keeper has threatened to bring the,police to 
remove us,”’ said the old woman, in avoice of 
anxiety. 

‘Ah! you have come in collision with that 
rascal Steyne. I must speak to him. I'll make 
it allright with him, mother,” said Sir Sydney 
kindly. 

“He has beaten my grandson with the 
handle of his riding-whip, and drew the blood 
from his shoulders, but he is nearly totheend 
of his rope; his doom will be_a terrible one. 
The girl he is goingto marry must.find another 
bridegroom !”’ 


‘‘And I shall have to find another game- | 


keeper, granny! Don’t condemn him just yet 

I can’t spare him,” laughs the Baronet. 
‘Let me tell you what the future has in 

store for you, Sir Sydney! Let me look,at 


you will bring a lovely bride to the old hall! going to have a nice quiet half-hour here,” 


| before long—a fair mistress for Llangolan?! said the Baronet, as ‘he drew Nora’s arm 
| But erethat comes to pass you will have; through his own, but not before she had 


' the-common ! I think you might get np a better 


' guard and care for you well. 
} can see-no future for you. 


trouble and worry and eare. You will follow 
the lady over land and sea, until death .gives 


her: freedom. Then.she will turn.to you, and all 


will be well.” 
‘“‘T say, Sydney, the old girl means that you 


will marry a widow!’ whispers the Hon. ; 0¢ 
Percy Vane, as he attempts to pull.the few | his arm. 


straw-colonred hairs on his upper lip. 
‘‘No,no! I have not forgosten the-advice of | 


the younger Weller. Isay, Queen Mab, is this} 


the return I get after giving my word that I 
weuld speak to Steyne about leaving you on 


future for me. I don’t care aboutianother 
fellow's widow when death gives her freedem.”’ 
The Baronet speaks so seriously'that.his-three 
companions langh. 

*T have told your honour ‘the truth.” 


' managed to ‘whisper to Old Mab,— 

“Don’t trouble about the gamekeeper’s 
order. Ill take care that is counter- 
manded.” 

The next moment she was walking away 
beside Sir Sydney, her white-gloved hund on 


‘* The spiteful old thing!” muttered Nellie, 
who:had not quite recovered herself. ‘She 
said that»on purpose, because she knows I do 
not a iate or believe.in her.’ And again 
she curled ‘her lip scornfully. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LOVE’S BITTER SWEETS. 





‘‘Then I hope you have made a mistake. 
Lord Vane, hold out your hand and learn what 


fate has instore for you !"’ he says, turning to’ 
(into whose heart the canker-worm of unre- 


Nellie’s companion. 


‘* No, my dear fellow, I’d rather not. Be.! 


sides, ladies first, you know. Miss Chetwynd, 
it is your turnnow!”’ 
Nora-demurred a little, but finally held out 
her little soft hand. 
*“@ross my hand with gold, lady ‘fair, lady fair, 
Cress my hand with gold, lady fair, 
And your fortune I'll unfold, lady fair, lady ‘fair, 


And your fortune I’ll-unfold, Jady fair.” | 


‘« What.an avaricious old woman! Here.is 
the gold, but that piece must serve both 
ladies.” 

« I decline to have mine told,” says Nellie, 
with her most enchanting smile, 

‘‘ My bonnie lady, I can see a bright future 
for you. There will-be.some clouds——” 

“Ah! But how about the lining, Mab,” 
asks the Baronet, gravely. 

‘“« They will be allsilver and golden. You 
will gain rank and pwealth by marriage,” 


soft hand. 
“There is some hope for me.then,”” says 


| Nora, with.an incredulous smile. 
will grant the favour I am about to ask from | 
| love will bring you trouble, but-all will came 


‘« You will have your cross 'to.bear, and your 


right in the end.” 
The woman’s last words touched a chord, 


cheeks. 
‘* Now tell mine,” said Nellie, with an air 
and tone of hauteur, displaying her beautifal 


| white arm.as she held out her .hand to the 
; gipsy. 
The old .woman took -her-hand, and: having 


examined it for some seconds with -her thin 
lips pursed tightly, she.let it drop gently from 
her hold, and with a pitying glance in the 
fair face, said, — 

‘‘ Young lady, you have.no-fatare. Icannot 
explain now, but, those who love you should 
My old eyes 

Blood and death 
intervenes.”’ 


Her hearers uttered an exclamation of 
horror.on hearing this prophecy. 
“I say, old woman, thisis teo bad, you 


_ know !” almost shouts Lieutenant, Vane, for- | preferr 
' getting his lisp in his anger; for Nellie turned 


A Fortyicut has passed since the féte at 
Lliangolan. Sir Sydney Lyulph is still there, 
worshipping'at the shrine of Nora’s beauty, 


quited love is eating, ‘chasing the roses 
from ‘her ‘cheeks, and the brightmess from 
‘her eyes. And Noel Beresford, the loyal and 
‘true, knows now that he never possessed ‘Nellie 
Chetwynd's love. 
He has lost even her shallow friendship. 
She cuts him dead. He has discontinued his 
|yisits to the Rectory, and the Rector misses 
' them sadly. 

Lady Juliet’s senseless chatter: about people 
she has known, and people she knows, sbont 
‘Court intrigues and Belgravian scandals, does 
| notinterest him atall. Her hazy remi i 
‘of i Jost opportunities sounded 
| very flat:to: him. 





He missed Noel Beresford’s cheery voice 
and wise converse, as well as hisfine.form and 
handsome. face:from_his fireside, and he was 
| very angry with his daughter for her treatment 
of the loyal lover who would willingly lay down 
his life for her. He had given her his whole 
heart and she had cruelly jilted him, and the 
father that.loved her feared that some terrible 
' retribution would overtake the wilfal girl. 
Asfor Nellie, she was quite-in ‘the hands of 
Lady Juliet. That smirking, frisky, jubilant 
‘lady. of: sixty was fast.moulding the vain, pliant 
country girl into a fashionable lady. 

They were on thereve of departure for Trou- 
| Ville, and all was bustle and preparation. 
' Nellie’s wardrobe was the one idea that seemed 
| to-occypy. all their minds, Great,packing cases 
came from.London. 

The Tydvale dressmaker. and.a couple of 
needlewomen were employed at the Rectory, 
where, under the direction of Annette, Lady 
Juliet’s maid, they worked all day and far into 
the small hours, while Lady Juliet’s victoria 
was seon daily driving between Llangolan and 
the Rectory, .and the one draper’s shop in 
Tydvale. 

At last the wardrobe'was complete. It was 
the last day but one of Nellie’s stay in her old 
home. She.was in the seventh heaven, dll her 
wildest. and most ambitious dreams were being 
realized. . 

She had failed to bring Sir Sydney to her 
fect. It wounded her vanity to see,that he 
ed Nora to her, and that Nora .did mot 





care for him. But her.annt told her that she 
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must look for higher game.at the.watering 
places and cities she would visit before the 
next London season. 

Noel Beresford she had discarded altogether. 
If.she had ever thought-of him.as a lover it 
was all over now. She passed him with the 
same hanteur she did Mark Steyne, the game- 
keeper at Llangolan. 

As the day of her departure drew nearer she 
— more elated, while Nora’s spirits sunk 

ower. 


She was grieved at losing Nellie, her only | 


companion. She was grieved because of her 
hopeless love, which she tried vain to 
conquer, and because Noel stayed away from 
the Rectory and avoided herself and her sister, 
and when they did meet seemed ‘more in. 
different to her than ever. 

Though she would not acknowledge it to 
herself, yet she knew that in her heart’s depths 
there was a wild, sweet hope that when Nellie 
was gone away to become a fine lady Noel 
might come tothe Rectory again to see her 
father. Sheknew the Rector would ask him 
to resnme his visits, and thus they would be 
thrown together again. 

Then there was another trouble. Sir Sydney 
continued to pay her most marked attention. 
She daily expected him to avow his .attach- 
ment, and studiously avoided being alone with 


boy. ‘ She’s.at Llangolan, and that old she- 
devil will drive her home when it is too late 
to keep the appointment. Heigh-ho! I wish 
her ladyship never came to Tydvale,” and Mr, 
Noel Beresford slashed the dusty hedge 
viciously. 

Turning a bend in the road he came face to 
face with a pretty girl. It was Fanny Ray. 
She was standing by a turnstile leading into 


| & meadow. 


‘“‘Ah! Miss Fanny,.how do youdo? May 
I ask if you are waiting for anybody ?’’ he 


! says, as he puffs his.cigar, causing a cloud of 


smoke to roll between-him and the girl's.smil- 


‘*T am waiting for Mark Steyne, Mr. Noel,” 


| she. answers, as smiles and blushes fade from 
' her face. 





him. He had already spoken to Lady Juliet. | 


Confiding his hopes and fears to:her, and 
enlisting her sympathies in his cause, her 
ladyship told Nora, »who wept bitter tears, 
when -her aunt rated her soundly for her 


indifference to so desirable a suitor as Sir ' 


Sydney Lyulph. 
As for Noel Beresford, a blight:seemed to 


' 
} 
| 
| ing face. 
{ 


‘‘ Where.is Steyne ?”’ 

‘*In the public-house.”’ 

‘“Then I would not wait for him, Fanny.” 

* Ah! here hecomes. He'll say I’ve been 
talking to you, Mr. Noel,” said the girl, turn- 
ing away. 

‘© You don’t care for him,” laughed Noel, as, 
lifting his hat to her, he on; Fanny 
remaining by the turnstile until Mark Steyne 
came along in a half-tipsy condition, and 
called her a ‘‘ false, deceitful hussy, that was 
always a-flirting and gallivanting with some 
fellow!” 

His language roused all the evil passions in 
the girl's nature, and turning upon him 
fiercely she exclaimed, as her eyes flashed,— 

‘“Mark Steyne, you are a brute and a 
coward! And don’t youever dare speak to 


| me again!’ 


have fallen upon his life since Lady Julict, | 
with her shrivelled face .and wicked black | 


eyes, came to Tydvale, and.:corrupted -the 
mind of the girl he loved; and now she was 
about to bear -her away altogether, when he 
would never more behold her. Neel was fully 


confident that when Nellie went away with | 
| father to-night that I shall go to service 


Lady Juliet they would never meet again, 
or if) they did it would be.as),strangers. He 
would leave Tydvale before she returned, if 
she ever should return to flaunt .her fine 
feathers before her .‘humble neighbours. 
Pride kept him away:from the Rectory. He 
felt reckless now, for Nellie cut him the first 
time they met after .the-féte. 

But «he feels be must see her .once more 
before.she goes, It will. be for the last time, 
and he must crush all pride and feeling ont of 
his heart to accomplish ‘his wish. Though 
knowing what his answer would be, he must 
hear his.doom from her own lips. 

Having written .a few lines in* pencil, he 
enclosed it in an envelope, and went out for a 
stroll, feeling much puzzled as.to how he 
might convey it.to Nellie. Walking swiftly 
along the high road he saw a lad lying under 
the in the grass, aJad without hat or 
coat, or boots, and whose dusky skin .and 
flashing black eyes. proclaimed him ene of the 
gipsy tribe. 

Noel touched him.lightly.on the, bare, brown 
feet with his.cane. The gipsy boy started up, 
pullingat the tangled black curls on -his fore- 
head with his grimy brown hand. 

“Here, boy, take this note to the: Rectory, 
and. bring.an answer-back, and I'll give you a 
shilling |!” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Do you know the Rectory ?” 

“ Yes, sir,’’ answered the boy, showing his 
even white teeth as-he started running. 

_ “Make haste !’’;and Noel commenced walk- 
ing up and down impatiently, slashing the 
hedge and the long grass with his cane. 

Thetime seemed verylong, but at last the 
anxious watcher caught sight of the boy. 
returning empty-handed. 

“The servant said, the lady is ont, but 
she'll give her the letter when she comes in, 
sir,” he gasped, as.scon as he could.recover his 
breath, as he had been ranning all the way. 

‘All right, my lad ;. here is your.coin,’’ said 
Noel Beresford, turning away with an air of 
disappointment, as he flung a shilling to the 





And turning, she ran swiftly along the road 
in the direction Noel Beresford had taken. 
She soon overtook him. 

‘‘ Is the brute abusing you, Miss Ray?” he 
asked, as the girl came behind him, hot and 
panting. 

‘‘ Yes, Mr. Noel. I have just told him that 
he is a brute and a coward! I shall tell 


sooner than have anything to do with such a 
wretch. Good-day, sir.’’ 

And the girl. set off again with redoubled 
speed, while Noel, in order to avoid the 
drunken gamekeeper, turned into a narrow 
lane that led down a steep deseent to the 
shingly beach beside the.sea. 





CHAPTER VIi. 
A LAST INTERVIEW. 


Nort Brresrorp did not go far. ‘Sheltered 
by a clump of bushes he waited until he heard 
the tread of the drunken gamekeeper’s heavy 


on .second thoughts she walked towards him, 
trying to look unconcerned. 

Noel ran eagerly to meet her. 

‘Oh, Nellie! have you come in answer to 
my note?” 

“Yes and no to your question, Mr. Beres- 
ford. I have business in the village, andI put 
it off until now, thinking I could see you 
according to request, and do my shopping 
afterwards,” she answered with affected in- 
difference. 

“Oh, Nellie! you have dispelled my last 
illusion,’ he said in.a tone of deep sadness. 

‘Tam trying to disenchant you, Noel. I 
wish you would be wise enough to let me go 
my own way. Iam not worth troubling about, 
indeed I am not,” she says in a saddened 
tone, as she glances up furtively at the hand- 
some dark face. 

“My. darling, will you stay with me?” he 
says, as he draws her arm through his, and 
holds her hand firmly as in the old time, 
and, turning, he leads her back towards the 
lane leading down to the beach, where he hid 
from Mark Steyne half-an-hour before. He 
is talking very earnestly, his dark head bent 
above her, as.he tries to peer at the white-rose 
face under the plumed hat. 

On reaching the top of the lane she seemed 
impatient.to get away; but Noel urged her 
so earnestly to take their accustomed walk 
with him that she had not the heart to re- 
fuse him. 

The lane was only a narrow passage be- 
tween two. huge rocks, that loomed on either 
side, shutting out both sunshine and moon- 
light, and making the long lane look very 
dreary and weird-hke. 

“Oh, Nellie! Why don't you speuk? Why 
don't you bid me hope? ” he gaid, in a despair- 
ing tone. 

“I cannot,” she says, in a voice full of 
misery and pathgs. One touch of human 
feeling seemed to warm hercullous heart. “I 
cannot bid you hope. I cannot stay here; I 
can never return your love. Pleuse say good- 
bye here; Iam going into Tydvule,” with re- 
turning hauteur. 

‘(Tt will be the last time we'll go down the 
lane together. Oh ! let our purtinyg be down by 
fhe sea, where we have been so happy. No 
other eye will-see, no other ear may hear our 
last farewell,”’ he said, with infinite misery in 
his eyes‘and voice. 

‘‘T shall-not say farewell! Noel. It is not 
a last farewéll. Only good-bye for a short 
time.” 

“ Bat you will never be my Nellie again as 
you have beén. That-old fossil, Lady Juliet, 
will try to marry you to somebody more 
favoured by fortune than Noel Beresford,”’ he 
said, bitterly. 





boots-pass the top of the lane, and his coarse 
voice shout threats and curses after the fleeing 
girl, whom he firmly believed was in company , 
with himself. 

When the sounds died away Noel came out 
from his hiding-place and turned his footsteps 
homeward, where he waited until it-was time 
to keep his appointment with Nellie Chet- | 
wynd, though he did not expect she would be 
at the trysting-place. ‘Still, he would be 
there. 

At six.o’clock he set. out.to meet her. “The | 


‘sun had:not shone very brightly all day, 20 | 


the afternoon was cool and dull. Arrived at | 
the top of the lane where he had concealed | 
himself from Mark Steyne, and where he 
asked Nellie to meet him, he looked around | 
for some-signs of the lady’s presence, but she 
was not there. He lingered some minutes, 
feeling very bitter against the girl who had | 
spoiled his life by her fickleness. 
Tired of waiting he strolled slowly about | 
the road, cutting at the tall thistles and | 
creamy meadow-sweet with his stick. 
As a bend in the road brought.bim in sight | 
of the ivy-coated gables of the Rectory, the 
gate swung open suddenly and Nellie Chet- 
wynd steppéd out on the road. She was 
alone. On seeing Noel she stopped and made 
a movement as if she intended to retreat, but ' 


They had reached the end of the lane. Be- 
fore them stretches the broad bosom of the 
Solway, its foam-crested waves dashing fret- 
fully on the beach. The sun, setting in a flame- 
coloured sky, is reflected on the restless 
waters. 

The lash of the waves and the shriek of the 
sea-birds made suchadin. Those two drift- 
ing apart so surely could not hear each other's 
voices. Suddenly Nellie stopped before her 
companion, as though to stay his further pro- 
gress. 

*‘ You make mesomiserable. Kiss me, Noel, 
and say good-bye. Let us end this wretched 
interview !”’ 

He clasps her passionately to his breast, and 
kisses her lips, her eyes, her forehead. 

“Oh, my darling! my darling! Icannot!” 

She disengages herself from his arms,and 
stands before him, ber beautiful face distorted 
with anger, aud was about to answer him 
harshly, when high above the roar of the 
waves or the sea-birds’ cry, rang the sharp 
report of a pistol shot. A bullet whizzed by 
Noel Beresford’s ear. Nellie shrieked and 
staggered,and before he could catch her she 
fell backward on the sharp shingies, with the 
blood flowing in a hot, red stream from a fear- 


fal wound in her white neck. 
*. . * ” 
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In her dainty dressing-room in the southern 
wing of Llangolan, Lady Juliet Stanley poses 
before the tall cheval glass. Annette has left 
the room, having just put the finishing touches 
to her lady’s toilet. Her evening dress is a rich 
combination of velvet and satin and lace, the 
bodice so artfully arranged as to almost con- 
ceal the shrivelled neck and flabby arms, and 
the cosmetique so artfully applied to her face 
as to almost smooth out the furrows and 
wrinkles of sixty years, while artistic padding 
has done the same thing for her figure. 

Her ladyship’s reflections are not of the 
pleasantest, as she gazes at her faded reflec- 
tion in the glass. 

** Ah! Lady Ju Stanley, you are growing old. 
The fact cannot be concealed. Whist and 
card-parties are all that remains for me now; 
my day is gone by. My pretty bijou house in 
London is no longer the resort of the gilded 
youth of the period. It needs an attraction. 
Nellie Chetwynd is a girl after my own heart; 
it will be easy to mould her to my will. 
Society is the wine of life tome. Nellie will 
bring the élite to my feet ; I cannot live with- 
out popularity! A beautiful girl is the best 
attraction I canhave. So my beautiful Nell, 
you'll have to queen it next season! ’’ and Lady 
Ju fanned herself with the piquant grace of 
eighteen summers. 

* * * * 

And Nora Chetwynd, what of her? She is 
moping about the house shedding many tears; 
for to-morrow she will lose her only sister, and 
she feels quite heartbroken. She goes up to her 
sister’s little room, but she is not there. Turn- 
ing to leave the room, she catches sight of a 
scrap of paper on the carpet, which she snatches 
up and reads these few pencilled words :— 


‘* Dearest Netiie,—Will you grant me 
a last request. Let me see you—speak to you 


once before I leave Tydvale for ever. I shall 
be near the old place at six. Do not dis- 
appoint me.— Yours for ever, 

“* NoEL.” 


Nora sat down with the crumpled paper in 
her hand. Nellie had evidently dropped it— 
Nellie was not in the house. It was past 
seven o'clock, so she must have kept the 
appointment. She had granted the request— 
she had granted a last interview. What 
would that interview be? Would they become 
reconciled, and pledge themselves to be true to 
each other when parted? Nora tells herself 
that she can judge by Nellie’s expression when 

-she returns—she must return very shortly— 
this last evening that they would have all to 
themselves—the last evening she was to pass 
with her father and sister! 

Nora sat with her hands clasped in a hope- 
less attitude, waiting for the end. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
SLAIN. 


Sue sits there thinking—thinking until she 
is roused by a confused Babel of voices, and 
sounds of tumult downstairs. She starts to 
her feet and goes to the window, opens it, and 
pushes her head out among the swinging roses. 

A small crowd are approaching the front 
entrance. They are carrying something 
between them, and Nora can see, in the grey 
summer dusk, that it is her sister Nellie. 
Something had happened. She felt sick and 

ddy as she turned from the window to go 

ownstairs. She stumbled and would have 
fallen, but she clutched the bed-rail. She had 
never fainted in her life, and she would not 
now. If she could only get downstairs before 
those people alarmed her father—her poor, 
feeble father ! 

She reached the hall just as the housemaid, 
looking white and scared, laid her hand on the 
door-handle of the Rector’s study. 

Nora motioned to the girl to go back, and 
turned to follow the bearers of that ghastly 
burden, from which the blood dripped in great 
splashes as they bore it along. 





“Oh! Miss -‘Nora—Miss Nora! This is 
awful,” exclaimed a man from Tydvale, who 
had helped to carry the limp form ina great 
armchair. 

“Tell me, Laws, what has befallen my 
sister ?” 

** Don't you know, Miss Nora? Why, Miss 
Nellie ’as been shot.’’ 

“Shot! Where is Mr. — Beresford? —I 
don't see him here!’ gasped the stricken girl. 

‘*Mister Beresford fainted right off, and 
they have carried him ’ome. And they do 
say it wor him as done it!”’ 

With a gasping cry Nora fell forward on the 
floor. 

- a . * 

One cloudless afternoon, about the middle of 
October, Nora Chetwynd opened her eyes 
upon this world once more. She had lain 
since those sunny August days, all through 
September, and the bright Michaelmas 
weather, under the balefal influence of brain 
fever. 

Nora’s eyes wandered from side to side as 
she lay, while mind and memory were engaged 
in a sharp, brief conflict to recall past events. 

But gradually the familiar objects in her 
own little room were recognized. Then she 
recollected that August evening, when her 
sister’s bleeding form was brought to the 
Rectory by a group of peasants. In the 
anguish of her soul she gave utterance to a 
wild cry, and the one word,— 

‘* Nellie.” 

There was a shuffling sound, and an excla- 
mation of surprise, as a stout, elderly female 
disengaged herself from the depths of a chintz 
armchair, and approached the bed. 

‘Holy Virgin! are ye awake, Miss Nora?” 
she asked, with a genuine Irish accent. 

“Oh! is that you, Nancy?” Nora moans 
in a weak voice, and closed her eyes. 

“Shure an’ it is, miss, an’ its glad I am to 
hear the sound o’ yer voice talkin’ rayson this 
day.” 

‘*Oh, Nancy! Tell me how long I have lain 
here like this?” 

‘* How long you ’ave lain like that, honey ? 
Now don’t trouble your head about it, 
darlin’. You must keep very quiet, the docthor 
says.” 

‘*Oh! but I must know Nancy, or I shall go 
mad. Where is Nellie? And where is papa? ’”’ 
cried the girl, who wag lying back on the pillow 
too feeble to keep her eyes open. 

‘* Don’t ax me now dear—another time.” 

“Why nof now, Nancy?” 

“‘Bekase the docthor says ye mustn’t be 
upset, honey,” answered the kindhearted Irish- 
woman, not knowing what to say. 

“But suspense will upset me more than 
certainty. What has happened to my sister ? 
Ah! I remember somebody said she was shot, 
and that he was blamed.” 

‘Miss Nora, it will brake me heart intirely 
if you go on like this.’’ 

‘Oh, Nancy! is my sisterdead? Tell me! 
tell me, for Heaven's sake!” cried Nora, 
appealingly. 

or answer Nancy sat down beside the bed, 
and, raising her apron to her eyes, commenced 
crying in a dismal tone, as she rocked her 
stout form to and fro. 

**T see—I see! Nellie isdead. My sister was 
shot dead that day she was carried bleeding to 
the Rectory.” 

Nancy gave vent to a deep groan, and con- 
tinued the rocking motion, but did not other- 
wise contradict Nora, whose brown eyes looked 
unnaturally large, as they fastened themselves 
on the person of the Irish nurse. 

**And my father—my poor father! Is he 
dead also? Has the shock killed him? I must 
goto him;’’ and she attempted to get out of 
bed, but Nancy started up, and laid her 
forcibly back on her pillow. 

‘*Oh Miss Nora! me heart aches for ye 
now! What will Lady Juliet say if she comes 
in, an’ sees you gettin’ out o’ a 


‘* My father is more to me than Lady Juliet, 
she has caused all this trouble,” says Nora 
bursting into tears, 





a 


“ Oh! Miss Nora, you'll brake me heart, so 
you will.” 

‘‘Go ask my father to come to me, there's 
a good soul!” 

** He can’t come, Miss Nora,” answered the 
nurse, ina voice of great distress. ‘I'll ring 
the bell, and send for Lady Ju, if you like, 
Miss Nora.” 

‘‘Do so, then. Her ladyship will explain.” 

Nancy rang the bell, and stood at the door 
waiting for somebody to come. 

The summons was answered by a maid- 
servant, ewho was dispatched to Aunt Juliet 
with a message to the effect that Miss Nora 
‘‘had come to her senses, and wanted to see 
her ladyship.”’ 

A few minutes later Lady Juliet entered 
the room. If Nora had any doubts as to the 
fate of Nellie, they would have been 
removed at sight of her aunt. She was 
dressed in deepest mourning, her face wasted, 
her thin figure attenuated to a shadow. 

“My dear Nora!’ speaking in a subdued 
voice, ‘‘I am so glad to see you so like your 
old self!’ she said, as she advanced with 
outstretched arms to Nora, who was raised 
on her elbow. 

‘OQ aunt, I do so want papa and Nellie,’ 
she sobbed, as she gazed with questioning 
eyes at her ladyship’s black-robed figure. 

‘But, my child, you cannot. It’s simply 
impossible! You don’t know all the trouble 
we've -had here lately,’’ and her ladyship 
kissed Nora on her cold white, forehead. 

“ Aunt, tell me the worst, and it will be over 
with me. Papa is 7 

** Poor Gurney is dead, Nora—died of heart- 
disease the day after your sister—the very 
day that Nellie and I were to leave the Rectory. 
Provoking, wasn’t it? Don’t make a scene, 
Nora, dear!” 

“ Papa died of heart-disease |’ echoed Nora, 
in a voice so hollow that Lady Ju, mistaking 
it for coolness, went on to say,— 

‘J don’t think I shall ever get over the shock 
of both their deaths. I think it is a pity Gurney 
lived so long. If he had died years ago I would 
have taken yourself and your sister away and 
brought you up different.” 

“Oh! aunt, don’t!’ moaned Nora, in her 
bitter anguish. 

“I know it’s very hard, child. They were 
both buried the same day, with your mother 
under the old yew tree. Don’t take on, dear, 
I’m so nervous.” 

‘Oh! Heaven! that I also were lying there 





with them!” : 
‘* No, I hope you will cheat death this time, 
my dear! You had the narrowest possible 


escape. Time, my dear, that heals all wounds, 
bodily and mental, willheal yours. You must 
make haste and get strong, Nora, and I will 
take you away to some warm climate, where 
you will soon forget the troubles you have had 
here.” 

“I can never leave the old home, aunt,” 
moans Nora, between her sobs. 

“You are inconsiderate, Nora. Why, the 
new Rector is staying at Ashley Farm until you 
are fit to be moved to Llangolan, and the place 
put in repair for him.” 

“ The new Rector?” . 

‘‘Yes, my dear; there was a Rector a pointed 
shortly after your lamented father’s death.” 

‘“‘ And where shall I go?” 

* To Llangolan, as soon as you can be moved. 
I have not yet decided where we shall go when 
you are strong enough to travel.” 

“ But I shall not have Llangolan turned into 
a hospital on my account.” 

“Sir Sydney Lyulph has kindly offered a 
suite of apartments for your use. They were 
his mother’s rooms. His conduct has been most 
noble and generous. He comes here three times 
a day to inquire about you. He is most 
anxious ; his devotion certainly merits the 
reward he looks for—that is to see you mistress 
of Liangolan !” : 

“Oh !| Aunt Juliet, in mercy don’t,” cried 
Nora, as she clasped her thin hands over her 
face 
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‘Then there is young Beresford. I am 
so sorry for 

“Oh! what of him—where is he?’ cried 
Nora, in a whisper. 

“My dear gir. , don’t get excited, or you'll 
get a relapse.’ 

** Oh, tell me something of Noel Beresford, 
aunt.” 

“ He was arrested the day after the murder, 
but he was too ill to be taken away from his 
home, so he is there in charge of the police, 
who never leave him night or day, and there 
is two thousand pounds’ bail for him. Circum- 
stances are very strong against him ; but they 
say his mind is affected ” 

** Me lady, Miss Nora looks awful bad !"’ said 
1 Irish nurse, as she steps softly to the bed- 
side. A 
** Miss Nora has fainted, nurse ! Hand me my 
salts,’’ said her ladyship, as she hastened to 
her niece's assistance. 

* ° * * * 

The glory of the summer is gone from Llan- 
golan. The flower-beds are nolonger bright with 
blossoms; nd roses or jasmine peep through 
the ivy on the walls, and the gaunt trees stand 
like giant sentinels in the autumn sunshine. 
They are fast losing their foliage, and the 
brown leaves are whirled in shoals by the 
keen blast across the broad expanses of park, 
and the few leaves that still cling to the skele- 
ton branches are yellowing fast in the autumn 
winds and sharp sea breeze. 

Standing in the recess of the south draw- 
ing-room widow at Llangolan, with the long 
curtains of cream lace and crimson brocade 
hanging behind them, are two people. 

Without, the lawn looks very dreary in the 
chill grey dusk of the sunless October day. 
Within, the sea-coal fire sheds a warm glow 
on the rich carpet, and the mirrored and pic- 
tured walls. 

The two people in the recess are the master 
of Llangolan and Nora Chetwynd. They are 
the only occupants of the luxurious room, and 
there is no need of the brocade and lace 
drapery to screen them from other eyes. 

Nora leans against a wire stand of winter 
shrubs, Though much changed she is not 
esd beautiful. She is gaining: health and 
strength very fast, but she will never be the 
plump Hebe-like Nora of tha past. 

She is a slender graceful woman now; sor- 
row has toned down all the sparkle and rich 
os that made her sg charming in past 

ys. 

Her rich golden-brown hair is alone un- 
changed. Her face is thinner and paler, but 
it is more spiritual. 

But her delicate cheeks are flushed as she 
stands toying with the shrubs in the wire 
stand, with Sir Sydney gazing down on her, 
his whole soul in his eyes. 

‘Then you give me no hope, Nora? No 
hope? The one love of my manhood is 
blighted; my life spoiled!” 

“T have told you, Sir Sydney, that I have 
no heart to give. And you forget dow deeply 
I must feel, having to inflictso much pain and 
misery on one whom I esteem so highly,” she 
said, in a sorrowful tone. 

‘‘Miss Chetwynd—Nora—I know your 
secret! You acknowledge that your heart is 
another’s—that it can‘never be mine,? ” 

She flushed painfully; glanced up at him 
with those soft brown eyes, that were veiled 
the next moment by the long fringes. 

“Yes, Ihave confided in you, Sir Sydney. 
For Heaven’s sake, do not remind me of my 
weakness ! ’’ she says, appealingly. 

“‘T cannot helpit, Nora, when Isee you sacri- 
fice yourself for one whois insensible to your 
beauty ; who is as cold as marble; whose heart 
is buried in the grave of another; whose.men- 
tal and physical powers are utterly wrecked!” 
. “Don't! don’t, Sir Sydney! Every word 
isa stab. In mercyspare me!” sheimplored, 
with clasped hands. 

“This man, to whom you have given your 
love, Nora, is committed for trial, charged 
with no less a crime than the murder of your 
own sietec; and the proofs are soclear against 





him that he will surely forfeit either life or 
liberty or both, in expiation.” 

“Sir Sydney, while you torture me you 
do not convince me. Noel Beresford is inno- 
cent of thecrime with which he is charged. 
He is guiltless of my sister's murder.” 

“‘T fear not.—She treated him badly. She 
flirted with him’ and encouraged him, then 
cast him off to suit her own ends. When 
on the eve of losing her for ever he sent to her 
a note, praying for a lastinterview. She grati- 
fied his wish. Who can tell what passed at 
that meeting—what bitter words, what cruel 
recriminations, what pitiless scorn? There is no 
doubt that he was mad with rage and jealousy, 
and shot her dead in his passion. The very 
note he sent her by the gipsy boy, praying for 
the interview, and found clutched in your hand 
when you fainted, is the most damning proof 
against him. They must spare his life, even 
if he is proved guilty, as he has been pro- 
nounced of unsound mind by the highest 
medical skill.” 

‘In the face of all that I still believe him 
innocent of my sister’s murder. You know 
my wretched secret, dear friend. I had given 
him my love before I knew you. I must 
be true to him through all. He needs me 
now.” 

‘‘ But I will be his friend, Nora! He has 
influential friends of his own. The most able 
counsel has been engaged for him. Shall I go 
to Carlisle to-morrow to visit Noel Beresford 
instead of you? Ican convey the expressions 
of your sympathy, and confidence in his inno- 
cance. You need not visit him before his 
trial. You are not strong enough to travel. 
_ will have to be in Carlisle during the 
trial.” 

‘Well, my turtle doves! Do you know 
that tea has been waiting more than half-an- 
hour ?”’ says the voice of Lady Juliet, as she 
holds back the curtains with both hands, and 
her black-robed figure stands in the opening. 

“I beg pardon, aunt. I did not think it 
was so late,” Nora says, as she turned from 
the window with an averted face. 

‘‘ Who is that imp outside?” says the elder 
lady, ag she peered through the shrubs in the 
stand at some object beyond. 

Nora turngd back sharply. 

“It is thé gipsy boby—Queen Mab's grand- 
son !’’ she says, with a gasp. 

‘“What does the rascal want, coppers?’ 
laughs the Baronet. 

‘‘Heis comeeither to beg or thieve. Don't 
open the window, Nora. You'll get a chill, 
and so shall I—it blows so cold. You will 
be obstinate, Nora. It's enough to cut you 
through,” says Lady Juliet. 

‘* Well, my lad, what do you want?’ asks 
the Baronet, when Nora had opened the win- 
dow, and driven Lady Juliet from the room 
by letting in the cold air. 

“I want the young lady, your honour,” 
answered the boy, who stood nervously twist- 
ing his old cap between his hands, and staring 
at Nora. 

‘* What is it, my boy? ” asked the latter, in 
a kindly voice, as she stepped through the 
French window and laid her hand on his 
shoulder with a gentle touch. 

“If you please, miss, granny sent me to 
tell ’ee that she knows who killed the beautiful 
lady. It worn’t Mister Beresford at all.” 

‘** Come inside, boy, and let me hear what 
you have to say.” 

It was the Baronet who spoke, as he caught 
hold of the gipsy boy’s brown hand, and 
led him into the room, 

‘** Now, my lad, tell me what you are talking 
about?’ 

“Well, sir, mny sent me to ask Miss 
Nora to come along to our tents on the com- 
mon, where Mark Steyne is a dying.” 

‘‘Mark Steyne, my gamekeeper, dying in 
a tent on the common when he has his own 
house to die in!” exclaimed Sir Sydney, ex- 
citedly. 

‘But he had a haccident. He wor pitched 
from his horse and his back is broke. An’ he 
told granny that Fanny Ray fended him the 





day of the murder, that he saw Muster 
Beresford and the young lady go down the 
lane together, and thinking it was Fanny Ray 
a walking with the swell he followed them, 
thinking all the time it was his own youn 
‘oman he wor a following. I seed him an 
I told granny. So when he had the haccident 
to-day, granny had him carried into her own 
tent, and sent for the doctor, and when the 
doctor said he would die the old ’oman told 
him as I seed him shoot the young lady, an’ 
that he’d better make a clean breast of it, 
an’ he did. Then granny sent me here for 
Miss Nora, as Mark Steyne ain't got many 
’ours to live.” 

The boy paused, out of breath, and the 
pam ay turning to Nora, whispered very 

vely, — 

**Do you believe him?” 

“I do, Sir Sydney. I must go at once.” 

“Then I shall order the carriage and go 
with you, and I shall stop on the way and ask 
Mr. Marlowe to accompany us, as he is a 
magistrate, and can take his depositions if 
necessary. You, my lad, shall ride on the box 
with the coachman, and if you have told me a 
falsehood to-day I shall horsewhip you before 
your grandmother's eyes! ”’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
TRUE LOVE'S REWARD. 


Ir was true that Mark Steyne had been 
thrown from his horse on the common, and 
received injuries from which he could not re- 
cover. Retaining his speech and senses to the 
last he was able to act upon the gipsy 
woman’s advice, and clear Noel Beresford 
from the dreadful crime with which he stood 
charged, by making a full acknowledgment 
of the part he had himself played in the awful 
tragedy. ‘ 

His depositions were taken by the magis- 
trate, and witnessed by Sir Sydney Lyulph, 
Nora, Mab the gipsy, and several of her 
companions. Mark Steyne died that night, and 
Noel Beresford was liberated from Carlisle 
gaol next day. “The doctor advised change of 
scene, but held out little hope that he would 
ever quite recover his reason. 

His sister, with whom he lived, engaged two 
powerful attendants to take charge of him, 
and took him to Nice. Lady Juliet and Nora 
had been there a few weeks earlier; the latter 
was recovering very slowly from the shock 
occasioned by the death of her father and 
sister. Her great-aunt was very kind to her, 
in fact, Lady Jaliet was very much altered 
since the death of her brother and ,niece. 
She honestly acknowledged that she had un- 
intentionally and indirectly caused Nellie to 
rush on to her death, by placing herself like a 
spirit of evil between the girl and her 
lover, and by encouraging her ambition and 
discontent. Her ladyship told herself that if 
she had never come to Tydvale her brother 
and his fair daughter would bo still living 
peacefully at the old Rectory. 

So she tried to compensate poor, lonely, 
sorrow-stricken Nora the best way she could. 
She had her will altered in her favour, leaving 
her all she possessed. But there was another 
trial in store for Nora. Her aunt died at 
Nice after a short illness, and this fresh shock 
renewed all her sorrow, and reopened the old 
wounds afresh. Sir Sydney Lyulph, still faith- 
fal to Nora, was not far away when the new 
trouble came. He had followed them from 
place to place, and watched over her from a 
distance. 

After her aunt's death Nora spent most of 
her time with Miss Beresford, sustaining her 
with sympathy and help in attending upon 
her afflicted brother, who had lately become so 
eccentric as to be quite unmanageable. 

One day he escaped from his attendants 
and disappeared from Nice and its vicinity, 
and Nora was stricken down by a fresh sorrow, 
and again Sir Sydney came forward with his 
sympathy and advice. 


een 
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FACETIA. 


her to give him a husband's right to cherish 
and protect her. ry 

«Oh, Nora! much as you love Noel Beres- Aw old maid, who hates the male sex most 
ford, he is now but 2 human wreck, and can | yenomously, cut a female acquaintance who 
never be anything to you. “3e my wife, and ! complimented her on the buoyancy of her 
together we can watch over -m.” 


And again he pleaded his cause and begged | 
i 


‘ | spirits, 

“ Sir Sydney, I have but une true friend in } rt Cootnzss.—‘' Did you.knowI met George 
the world—yourself. I honour and “esteem | ya n¢ evening?” said a young lady very confi- 
— pete ot to —_ ye hi e be Mert by | dentially to her friend. “Why, I thought 

ou. tt do not desert him for this! ! ier: 
Saati him, Sir Sydney! Try to find him, and: | _— i om gy poy angele fo 
have him placed under proper restraint.” a ‘ 

“I will go to the end of the earth to serve | P one 4 pain se a ao —_ a 
you, Nora. But I shall still hope that when | ee ~ SS Se ae Oey aaae 
the end comes I will have my reward.” ot — —" Probably he is « newspaper 

And #0 they parted, Nora returning to ; ™9, and needs a far-tile brain.” ‘Thegroans 
England with her servants, and the Camber- ; of the bystanders reminded one of a field 
: “ ’ hospital after a great battle. 


] net setti + with Noel Beresford’ 
and baronet setting out with Noel Beresford’s 2] cimenieme,? heenid)té they-enbhivthe 


t ttendants in their hopeless search for 
the. athinnees taghtive. rm oy twilight, “that there is a coolness existing 
* . oe 


between Birdie Simpson and George Hend- 

More than twelve months have passed awky ; Ticks.” “Is that 807 replied Clara, fanning 
since Nora and Sir Sydney parted at Nice, | herself languidly. “‘Do you know what ice- 
They have never met since. From time to ; Cream shop they're at? 
time Nora receives a long letter from the Hap a Ricat to Laven.—* Hello, Charley ! 
Baronet, giving an account of his wanderings ; ere te up? SE = looking so Joly 
in search of Noel Beresford. andhappy.” ‘My girl just got married.” 

Sometimes he thinks he is dead, then he | ‘Got married! Why, man, is that anything 
hopes he is on his track, then again he eludes | to be gay and festive over? You onght to be 
him for months with all the cunning of | — yg vo ad ee a6 sanan 
lunacy. all right. You see, I’m ow she married. 

Sir Sydney's letters were getting very hope- | I'll take a little syrup in mine.” 
less in their tone as the weeks and months Toven Grass.—Mrs. Simson-Hendricks, the 
went by. landlady, had just remarked, with a sigh, that 

It_is early spring, and Nora is staying in | all flesh is etsad. when Dumley, Who is even 
London in the charming residence in Mayfair | with his rent, and therefore inclined to be 
willed to her by her aunt, and which that ! captious, felt called upon to correct her. 
popular and exclusive lady had been wont to | ‘Some f.flesh may be g.grass, madam,” he 
fill with the créme de la créme of society. — said, struggling with his knife and fork, “ but 

Nora is seated in the charming boudoir ina | it oc-occurs to me that th-this particular piece 
ye A Na pe ey Sane o poner of flesh c-cuts more like b-b-baled hay.” 
collie dog, w is stretched on the leopar ' weal ‘ 
skin at her feet. She is in deep mourning, kin” F i: Upper uithodale, ne Ravel fais, 
and is looking very fragile, though very beauti- trying to engage a lad to assist on the farm, 
fal. Her soft brown eyes have not lost their | put he would not finish the bargain until he 
charm. Beside her on the dainty work-table | brought a character from his last place, so he 
lies an open letter and telegram. She takes | paid Run away and get it, and meet me at 
up the letter and reads one passage in it for | the cross at four o'clock.” The youth was up 
the fiftieth time :— : sae Oe 

“We found him yesterday in a grove near seneaih — perso sage cg! ba Non 
Basle. He was dead. We will bury him to- replied the youth, “but I’ve got yours and 
morrow, and I ghall start for London as soon } J's not comin’.” 
as possible.” el 

The telegram, dated three weeks later, ran | Pati non Fam aie jae by his 
thus :— : a= ge : : 2 ee 

i ‘ r kill in handling his artillery,’’ said the Baron. 

**T will reach Charing Cross by two o'clock ~ But, on ‘con Resta men his fiend, at 
to-morrow, and shall drive direct to May y 
fair.” Devs “8Y- | the time of the Crusades gunpowder had-not 

. 2 LP ff 

* And it is now ten minutes to three,” she pry ep ere HS “es pone dey ee 
says, as a wave of colour suffases her delicate | he win the battle, then?” ‘He brought his 
bark ait” Own, Mon, Mere ws Robey “© | artillery to bear on the Saracens, and the 

But the door-handle is turned, and a tall stupid fools, seeing the guna)sup that 

L ’ powder had at last been discovered, and fled 

figure in a furred cloak enters and stands in dismay.” 


gazing upon her. 
She rises to her feet, but does not advance Dicerxa Yor "Frovt Fizes—Young Mr. 
to meet bim. Sweetface has run away from the ribbon 
“Tt is I, Nora!” he says, gravely. counter for two weeks vacation, and is going 
‘‘ Sir Sydney!” was all her answer, as she | trout fishing. He reaches his uncle's farm, 
held her clasped hands towards him. and goes out todig for bait. He comes into 
“The end has come, and I am here to | tbe house disgusted. “ There’s no bait out 
claim my reward. Shall I go, or stay?” he | there,” he said; ‘‘ the ground is so full of 
angle worms, nothing else could live there.” 








said. 1 _ tive 
“ Stay ! for Tam alone now,” she answers, | “ Wall, what on airth was ye diggin’ fur?” 
softly. = | demanded his Uncle Lysander. ‘Flies, of 
course,” says Mr. Sweetface; ‘trout flies; 


** And you will be my own, Nora?” 
“Yes, if you will take me crushed and 
blighted as Iam!” 


isn't that what you bait with?” But his 
poor uncle was dead in his chair. 

In an instant he was at her side, and his Noruine sut Trovste.—A little peasant 
strong arms around her. girlin Italy knitted a pair of stockings, and 

“At last! at last! my love, my darling! | sent them as a present to Queen Margherita 
Oh! Nora! we have indeed drank deeply of | on her féte day. With characteristic kind- 
‘Love’s Bitter Sweets.’ ” i ness the queen sent the girl in return another 
pair of stockings, one containing gold coin, 
the other bonbons, and a note asking her to 
say which of the stockings gave her the most 
pleasure. ‘Dear Madam the Queen,” wrote 
the child in reply, “I have had nothing but 





[THE END.] 








An opportunity is like a pin in the sweep- | trouble with the stockings. My father took 
ings; you catch sight of it just as it flies | the one with the gold pieces, and my brother 
away from you and gets buried again. 





the one with the sweets !”’ 





“Pa, Jimmie Toffbsy says I needn't hold 
my head so high just because you're an alder- 
man. He says my grandpa was hanged.” 
“ He lies, the little beggar, he lies ; you can tell 
him so! Your grandpa died in jail, and I can 
prove it,’’ 

“T know how to manage my wife,” said a 
certain man who was popularly supposed to 
be henpecked. ‘‘ You do?” queried a neigh- 
bour. “ Then why don’t you manage her?” 
‘*« Because she’s so stuck up and obstinate she 
won't let me,” he answered. 

Justtxy CeLeprateD.—‘‘Do you know why 
we celebrate Washington's birthday?” asked 
Mr. Fogg of his son Bobby ; “* why his*birth- 
day is honoured more than—than mine, for 
instange?’’ ‘Oh, yes,” responded Bobby, 

romptly ; ‘‘ George Washington never told a 
ie.” —American Paper. 


Tue bright six-year-old son of a genial 
clergyman had been engaged With some of his 
friends in wrong-doing, and ‘was called into 
the house under circumstances that seemed 
ominous. “Did you get licked?” inquired 
one of his matter-of-fact companions the next 
day. “Well, yes, I did,” admitted the you 

ilosopher ; “but I should have got off all 
right if there'd been anything for supper that 
father liked.” 


Hapn'r Been Intropvorp.—A good-natured 
newspaper chap was at a rustic picnic and 
rashly spoke to a young lady without the 
formality of an introduction. He happened 
to see a great fat caterpillar crawling on her 
lace collar, and jumping towards her, said: 
‘* Madam, permit meto ” But the young 
lady waved him off with an imperious and 
insulting gesture, and said: ‘‘ How dare you 
speak to me without an introduction. {on 
are certainly no gentleman, sir!” Here the 
caterpillar overbalanced itself, and fell down 
into her. neck. ‘ Youch! Ohf Help! Take it 
off. Oh, please do take it off, somebody!” 
screamed the fair one. The newspaper man 
was the only ‘‘somebody” around, and he 
said: ‘I couldn’t think of it, madam, I 
haven’t been introduced to the caterpillar.” 


Tue Sime as tHe Masrern.—One Tom 
Murray, who was well-known for his political 
opinions, was interviewed at the last general 
election by his master’s wife, who was canvass- 
ing for the local candidate, and: great cariosity 
was experienced by Tom’s comrades as to 
what reception the lady would meet with. 
‘* Weel, how got you.on wi’ my leddy ?” was 
the first question asked Tom as he presented 
himself at the smithy on. the evening of the 
interview. ‘ Oh, bravely,” said Tom, with a 
twinklein his eye ;‘ I’m thinkin’ there'll be tur- 
key up my way themorn.” “Ay man ! whatsaid 
she? was she askin’ ye to vote for Sir 
George?” ‘Ay, an' I pleased the leddy gran’, 
for I tell’s her I was to vote the way the 
maister voted. Ye see the maister'll vote for 
the man that he likes best, an’ I'll vote forthe 
man that I like best, an' that’s votin’ the same 
way as the maister does, isn’t it? ” 

A Sawere Borriz.—A West Scotland clergy- 
man was going to the Highlands for his 
holidays, and being very fond of pickles, he 
took a bottle with him. The pickles were 
extremely hot, and were to be sparingly used. 
Arrived at the hotel, he placed the bottle on 
the table and took one or two of them. A 
Yankee was sitting opposite, and got ‘bis eyes 
on the pickles. “Stranger, pass the pickles, 
please.” The Clergyman said: ‘These are 
private property; but you are welcome to 
them.” _He passed the bottle across the table. 
The Yankee emptied half the bottle into his 
plate and stirred them well up with a spoon. 
He took a big spoonful, bat they were not 
long down when he drew a long breath and 
said: ‘Oh, confound it! Look here, stranger, 
I guess you are a parson.” ‘ Well, I ama 
clergyman, and preach the Gospel.” ‘ Look 
you here,” said the Yankee. “I have heard 
them preach about fire and brimstone, but 
you are the first one I ever knew who carried 
a gample bottle.” 
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SOCIETY. + 


Tue Queen has visited Lord Fife at Mar 
Lodge, where she stayed to tea, which was 
served in the uniquely beautiful new entrance 
hall. Her Mejesty drove in an open carriage 
drawn by four greys, with mounted postilions, 
and preceded by an outrider. She was accom- 
panied by the Princees Irene of Hesse and the 
Countess of Errol. On the return journey a 
respectable assemblage of visitors at that town 
saluted her Majesty, who smilingly bowed her 
acknowledgments as the carriage drove off. 
The Queen is in excellent health. 

The Prince of Wales, accompanied by Prince 
Albert Victor and his gallant host, Colonel 
Farquharson, went the other day to a.couple 
of .grand deer drives in the Benabourd Divi- 
sion of Invercauld Forest. Two splendid stags 
were killed in the morning drive. The Prin- 
cess of Wales drove to Invercauld to tea. The 
party were joined by the Princesses Lonise, 

ictoria, and Maud of Wales. Luncheon was 
served at-Sluggan Lodge, most of the fashion- 
able party at Invereauld being present. In 
the evening.another deer drive tock place, and 
the Prince and family, after tea at Invercauld 
House, returned to Abergeldie. 

Parvoe anp Princess Ouristsan and the rest 
of the Cumberland Lodge Family are, it is 
stated, expected back in Windsor during the 
proms month. The girls have enjoyed a real 

thy holiday in Scotland, while the boys 
and their parents are said to have respectively 
benefited by the change of air and scene they 
have ,experienced. Cumberland Lodge is a 
depressing residence, and Princess Christian 
wishes herself out of it forty times a day, 
comfortable and contented body though she be 
by nature. Had she a trifle less selfish hus- 
band, the cheerlessness of her surroundings 
would not affect her to such an extent as is 
sometimes the case. Her liveliest comforts 
nowadays are her children and her charitable 
works. 

A vnion has been projected between the 
second daughter of Prince Frederick William 
and the Crown Prince of Italy. The Council 
of Ministers is said to have considered the 
proposal, and given fall consent to such a 
combination. Our own Queen, the Emperor 
William, and Bismarck are reported to be 
very favourable to the proposed marriage, and 
to have expressed, in terms very cordial and 
flattering to Italy and the Italian dynasty, 
their approval. The Prince of Naples, during 
his late wanderings, had an opportunity of 
visiting the family of. the Crown Prince of 
Germany, by whom he was very affectionately 
received. 

Tue recent Inverness Highland Gathering 
was one of the most successful ever known. 
The ladies’ costumes, owing to the threaten- 
ing aspect of the weather, were partially con- 
cealed under cloaks and ulsters. There were 
some, however, to be seen which were exceed- 
ingly: attractive. Among those at the ball in 
the evening may be mentioned the Duchess 
of Sutherland, who wore a rich costume of 
mauve brocade with a splendid tiara and 
necklace of diamonds. Viscountess Tarbat 
wore a silver and white brocade, the skirt 
hanging straight from the waist, plain in 
front, and very full at the back. Lady Stuart 
Hogg wore a brocade dress of pale olive green 
trimmed with lace, and dark green velvet 
bows. Miss Stuart Hogg, a green dress, silk 
bodice, and tulle skirt slashed, with a silk 
sash of that peculiar green a shade paler than 
grass, : 

Hon. Mrs. Fraser wore a black silk bodice 
and tulle skirt unrelieved by any colour. Mrs. 
Grant, of Grant, a slate coloured silk trimmed 
with white lace. Hon. Camilla Greville a 
lovely dress of pale blue; the tulle skirt with 
panels laid on at the back of blue terry velvet 
lined with blue silk, the whole of the front 
being covered with clusters of little - blue 
flowers; the blue silk bodice had bretelles of 
blue velvet, 





STATISTICS. 


TEMPERANCE IN THE INDIAN Army. — Dr. 
Dawson Burns forwards an account of the 
work accomplished by the Soldiers’ Total 
Abstinence Association, formed in India in 
1862, and cordially approved by successive 
Viceroys and Commanders-in-Chief and the 
military authorities, including the Duke of 
Connaught. It appears that in August last 
there were 11,257 men and officers of the 
Indian army enrolled-as members of the asso- 
ciation. An analysis of the habits and health 
of the men of the 1st Battalion Leinster Re- 
giment, stationed at Fyzabad, shows that 
from Jan..1, 1884, to June 30, 1886, there was 
an average of 267 abstainers in the regiment 
and 565 non-abstainers; and a table of the 
results shows the following among other in- 
structive figures :—Defaulters, 111 abstainers, 
2,593 nOn-abstainers; imprisoned by com- 
manding officer, 2 abstainers, 280 non-ab- 
stainers ; imprisoned by court-martial, 0 ab- 
stainers, 76 non-abstainers; granted good 
conduct pay, 272 abstainers, 251 non-ab- 
stainers; reduced, 0 abstainers, 31 non-ab- 
stainers ; deaths, 2 abstaimers, 11 non-ab- 
stainers; deposits in savings’ banks, 27,028 
rupees by abstainers, and 14,156 by non- 
abstainers. 





GEMS. 


Tuar is such a good, brimful word, hearten! 
It gives you the reason why. Nobody can be 
low in their mind until they have first got low 
in their heart. 

Deatu makes a beautiful appeal to charity. 
When we look upon the dead form, so com- 
posed and still, the kindness and love that are 
in us all come forth. 

Cowarps are scared with threatenings; 


boys are whipped into confession, but a | 


steady mind acts of itself, nor asks the body’s 
counsel, 

A JEST should be euch that all shall be able 
to join in the laugh which it occasions; but 
if it bears hard upon one of the company, 
like the crack of a string, it makes a stop in 
the music. 

Reat work disposes and qualifiesa man to 
believe in a real destiny. It isthe sham work, 
perhaps, of our day, that shakes faith in pur- 
pose and unity; a scrambling, shifty living 
of men’s own that makes to their sight a 
chance huddle and phantom of creation. 

Tuosz who have been once intoxicated with 
power, and have derived any kind of emolu- 
ment from it, even though but for one year, 
never can willingly abandon it. They may be 
distressed in the midst of all their power, but 
they will never look to anything but power 
for relief. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. | 


Marnie Corovurtxc.—Marble may be stained 
or dyed of various colours by applying the 
solutions mentioned below to the stone, made 
sufficiently hot so that the liquid will just 
simmer on the surface. Blue, tincture of 
litmus; brown, tincture of logwood; crimson, 
a solution of alkanet root in oil of turpentine ; 
green, tineture of sap yreen; red, tincture of 
dragon's blood or cochineal; yellow, tincture 
of gamboge or turmeric. Success in the ap- 
plication of the colours requires considerable 
experience. 

Cueantnc Crorsres.—For a soap to clean 
clothes without rubbing: Take two pounds 
sal soda, two pounds yellow bar soap, and ten 
quarts water. Out the soap in thin slices, 
and boil together two hours; strain, and it 
will be fit for use. Put the clothes in soak 
the night before you wash, and to every pailful 
of water in which you boil them, add.a pound 
of soap. ‘They will need no rubbing, but 
merely rinsing. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


-_—- 


A HEALTHY sensitiveness accepts the pain 
which it must bear as a wholesome medicine, 
not dwelling upon its bitter taste, not upbraid- 
ing those who hand it, not regarding it as a 
permanent evil, but simply using it for self- 
improvement. At the same time it gladly 
welcomes all the pleasant tidings which are 
thus brought to knowledge. It is as keen to 
feel the gaed as the evil, and find it in much 
larger proportion. 

THE mountain ash is one of the most 
beautiful deciduous trees we have. It assumes 
a graceful form, and in early summer, when 
in fall bloom, or in autumn, when covered 
with a profusion of scarlet berries, it is charm- 
ing. Its beauty is not all that this tree 
possesses to make it valuable. It is extremely 
hardy, and it will grow where other trees 
perish from exposure. It never attains a 
great size, but is a rapid grower for the first 
few years after planting, and with it new door- 
yards, lawns, &c., can be quickly beautified, 
and bleak, rocky and inhospitable locations 
may be made attractive. 

Wrinktes.—Living in a very dirty atmio- 
sphere tends to develope and accentuate 
wrinkles ; the grime naturally settles into any 
little hollows that will receive it, and the 
longer it stays there the more difficult it is to 
remove. It may be partially kept out by re- 
gularly wearing a veil out of doors, but the 
best thing is frequent and thorough washing 
with hot water, and an application of a little 
sweet oil or cold cream at bed-time. This 
softens and smooths the shin, helping to fill 
out instead of increasing the tendency to fall 
into hollows and trace channels. A little 
alum or other astringent lotion, applied in the 
morning, does goud rather than harm, but if 
it makes the skin smart it acts as an irritant, 
and must be avoided. Any puff of the skin 
is associated with an unhealthy condition of 
the blood, and ought to receive proper medical 
treatment. People who habitually worry 
themselves over trifles frequently get wrinkles 
in their foreheads, but persons who cultivate 
acalm and easy state of mind may escape 
them for many years. 

Tue Heart's Worx.—As with each stroke 
the heart projects something like six ounces 
of blood into the conduits of the system, and 
as it does so some seventy times a minute, and 
four thousand two hundred times in an hour, 
this implies that it does the same thing one 
hundred thousand eight hundred times in a 
year, and more than two billion five hundred 
million times in a life of seventy years. The 
mechanical force that is exerted at each stroke 
amounts to a pressure of thirteen pounds upon 
the entire charge of blood that has to be 
pressed onward through the branching net- 
work of vessels. According to the lowest 
estimate that has been made, this gives an 
exertion of force that would be ad: quate, in 
another form of application, to lift one hun- 
dred tons one foot high every twenty-four 
hours. Yet the piece of living mechanism 
that is called upon to do this, and to doit 
without being itself worn out by tho effort, is 
a small bundle of flesh that rarely weighs 
more than eleven ounces. It is in the nature 
of the case, also, it mast be remembered, that 
this little vital machine cannot be ut any time 
stopped for repair. If it gets out of order it 
must be set right as it runs. To stop the 
beating of the heart for more than the brief- 
est interval would be to change life into 
death. The narrativeof what medical science 
has done to penetrate into the secrets of this 
delicate force-pump so very jealously guarded 
from the intrusions of the eye that it cannot 
even be looked into until its action has ceased, 
is, nevertheless, a long history of wonders. 
By means of the sphygmograph—a writing 
style attached to the wrist by means of levers 
and springs—the pulse is made to record 
actual autographs of cardiac and vascalar 
derangement, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





One 1x Dovsr.—Certainly not, so long as he 
signed it. 

W. R.—We cannot enter into polemical discussions 
in these columaos. We stated a generally accepted 
fact. ° 

IsquirnFR.—You can get the work from any good 
music publisher, We should doubt the story about the 
violin very much, as it could easily have been recovered 
at the time. 

A. B. O. C.—If the things were given th consideration 
of marriage, that fs, conditiona'ly on the marriage 
taking place, they must be returned; but if given 
freely and unconditionally he has no claim whatever to 
any of them. 

F. B,—1. Live well, and take plenty of exercise with 
dumb-bells. 2. Squeeze them out, and apply dilute 
spirits of wine. 3 Apply a mixture of tincture of 
cantharides and sweet oil to the roots of the hair every 
morning and evening. 

IsaBe..—l1. Perhaps you eat too much and too fast. Try 
eating a lictle at a time, and chew the food thoroughly 
before swallowiag; avoid bottled beer and mineral 
waters. 2. It is probably a skin disease. Take him to 
@ hospital for diseases of the skin. 

Xmmvea.—l. You can do nothing but wait patiently 
for a couple of years. The false plait would do no very 

eat harm, but it would retard the growth. 2. Bathe 
fem morning and night in cold water in which there 
is plenty of rock salt. 

MicnonerTe.—We do not pretend to do more than 
give our own pe opinion, and in. your case it 
would be that you have a decided will of your own, 
are prompt and neat, and probably warm-hearted. 
There are no indications of nervousness or irritability, 
so we should judge that you bave an even temper, 
though this, of course, is a mere guess. 


Dotty D:ps.—Soda jumbles are made with one quart 
of flour, two teaspoonfuls af cream of tartar, one tea- 
spoonful cf soda stirred into the flour, two cupfuls of 
sugar and one of butter rubbed together, and cold 

enough to make a dough stiff enough to roll in 
r. Cut into jumbles. Bake as soonas made in a 
q oven. 

Lewnniz.—1. Several remedies are given. The best 
preventive we know is to pepper furs well with cayenne 
pepper, and put camphor bags fn the drawers in which 

y are kept. 2. It entirely depends upon what is the 
cause of the headache. Perfect quiet is best for nervous 
headaches. Temporary relief caa be obtained by apply- 
fog a piece of linen dipped in a mixture of whisky and 
vinegar in equal parts. 

Epwarp F.—To raise the nap on the cuffs, elbows, 
and sleeves of men’s coats that are worn threadbare, 
the garment must be soaked ia cold water for half an 
hour, then taken out of the water and put on a board, 
aad the threadbare parts of the cloth rubbed with 
half-worn hatter’s card filled with flocks, or wi 

rickly thistle, until a sufficient nap is raised. 

lone, hang the garmen* up to ary, = with a 


EBS 


brush lay the nap the right way. said to be the 
method pursued by dealers in old clothes, and is the 
only one we know of. We presume if the coat be not 


too threadbare, it may be renovated to some extent. 


A. A. C.—The argonaut is generally called the nauti- 
lus. The anctents saw in ite shell the model of a ship, 
from which the Greeks made its name of nautilas, naus 
being the Greek word for ship. I+ moves, like other 
cephalopods, by spouting water out through a tube or 
funnel, it being propeiled backward by a succession of 
jerks d by the reaction of the ejected respira- 

currents against the surrounding water. If dis- 
turbed by anything, it draws itself into its shell, and 
sinks to the bottom. The external shell is pezuliar to 
the female, and is only an incubating and protective 
nest for the eggs. 

D. 8. 8.—Lobelfa {s a genus of plants named in honour 
of Matthias L bel, a Fiemish botanist. He emigrated 
to Eagland, superintended for years a garden of medi- 
cinal plauts at Hackney, and ultimately became phy- 
sician and botanist to James I. The genus lobelia is a 
large one, and ts well represented in tropical and sub- 
tropical countries. About fifteen species ara found in 
the United Sistes east of the Mississipp! River. The 
Indian tobacco is the most noted of American lobelias, 
on it of its dicinal activity. It is said to have 
been used by the American aborigines, and was for a 
time extensively employed by the so-called Thomsonian 
or botanic practitioners. It was used, specifically, as 
an emetic or expectorant. ‘ 


J. B. D.—Tawe berretta is a square cap with three 
corners risiog from the crown, and having a tassel 
hanging. It was worn as early as the ninth century, 
when it had no corners, but resambled an ordinary cap; 
bat its pliability making it difficult to place properly 
on the head, the shape was changed to the present one, 
the three cornera betog symbolical of the Blessed 
Trinity. It is of two colours, red and black ; red being 
worn by cardinals and without a tassel, and black by 
all inferior officers, a bishop's having a green lining. 
Tce berretta, besides daily use, can be worn in the 
sanctuary during the less solemn portions of the mass. 
As worn by the Gceeeks it is round and close fitting, and 
is generally of a violet colour. Fastened to the back 
is a triangular piece called the dove, from its resem- 
blance to the tail of that bird. The Greek bishops 
never wear a mitre; but use a low hat without a peas, 
over which is throwa a large veil. 











T. L, N.—No empire of the world, it is said, cuntrins 
so great a variety of nations and tribes as Russia. Tacir 
number exceeds one hundred, and they speak more 
than forty different languages. 


Rover.—Skiddaw is a mountain near the centre of 
Cumberland. Itis 3,022 feet in height. Its position 
can ane one view from the base to the 
sum: 


E. R. S.—Triton, in Greek and Roman mw ge 4 
was a marine deity, the son of Neptune and Amphi- 
trite. He hai the form of a man above and that of a 
fish below, and bore a conch-shell trumpet, 


G. W.—The tomato is the frult of an annual plant of 
the nightshade family. The older English wri call 
the fruit love apple, It is of American origip, Peru 
belong reg irded as its native country. I: was probably 
long in cultivation in gardens there before the advent 

the Europeans. The word tomato fs from tomati, the 
American Indian name of the plant 


Fr yd B. rg — chilt — take - — one — 
a pounds ; uaripe mangoes (or apples), one pound ; 
reitamariads, tw» pounds; sugar-candy, one pound ; 
fresh er root, one and a half pounds; garlic, one 
po ; fine salt, one pound; raisins, one and a half 
pounds ; best vinegar, five bottles ; scak the chilies for 
one hour in the vinegar, and then griud all with a stone 
and muller to a paste. 


THE BEAUTIES OF THE HEART, 


Trey tell me she is fair, 
And I should happy be ; 
But thet is not for me 

Enough of praise to hear. 


They call my home a bower. 
That bloomiog M:y and June 
And Summer's golden noon 

Should envy for its flower. 


For this sweet love of mine 

Is likenei to the rose, 

Whose matchless beauty shows 
An origin divine. 


None have, they say, her grace, 
Nor ever rested yet 
A jewelled corunet 

Abo ze so rare a f.¢2. 


All this I hear them teil 
To my delighted ear, 
Of one, to me, so dear — 
Of one I love so well! 


But better than all this, 

In richer loveliness, 

The charms of heart that bless 
And yiela the purest bliss. 


Yet they remain unknown ‘ afk, 
To those who never see 
More than is outwardiy 

Of woman's virtues shown. 


Oh, graces without art! 
Oh, never fading joys ! 
No touch of Time destroys 
The Beauties of the Heart! 
W. B. D. 


SusstTe.—We do not know what tosay about dreams 
There do occur some remarkable and almost unaccount- 
able revelations and ing warnings in dreams, And 
yet they may be mere coincideaces. Abercrombie, the 
author of the text-book ‘‘ Mental Philosophy,” was a 

believer in the significance of dreams, and re- 
counts many remarkable instances where persons were 
waraed or informed in dreams. We put no reliance in 
so-called dream-books, and advise you to throw yours 
behind the fire. It will keep you constan'ly nervous 
aud apprehensive. You canaot control the future. 


Lavgence.—The Prince Murat who lived and died in 
Fiorida (U.S.), was the son of Joachim Murat—a chief 
of secret police, who mariied Na; Bonaparte’s 
qemnent and prettiest sister C and was made 

ig of Naples by his brother-in-law the emperor. He 
asceadei the throne of Naples as Joachim Napoleon. 
His son Achille fled to Fl rida after his father was 
shot, and mercied a grand-niece of General Washing- 
ton’s. He w.s a good-hearted, Fre nope but very 
eccentric p r-oa. Oae of his peculiarities was that be 
hated water like a goat, and would never wash himself 
of his own accord. It is ssid his wife stationed a 
strong negro at his bed to fall upon him with a wet 
cloth and wash his face as soon as he opemd his 
eyes. 

Cc. R. D.—Mrs. Anne Sophie Swetchine, a French 
writer, was born in Moscow in 1782. She was the grand 
daughter of G: neral B ltin, a translat.r of the Ency- 
clopedie into Kussian, and daughter cf Svimoacff, ove 
of the founders of the Academy of Sziences at Moscow, 
and private secretary to Ca’ ine If. In 1799 she 
married General Swetchine to please her father, who 
was banished from St. Peters! and died soon after- 
wards at Moscow. In 1801 her husband was removed 
from his office as military commandant and provisional 
governor of St. Peters! . In 1814she was converted 
to Roman Cath . She subsequen per- 
manently in Paris, where she died on September 10, 
1857. Her husband died in 1850. M.ny years cf her 
life were passed in Italy. The “Life and Lettre of 
Madame Swetchine ’ were pub:ished in 1875. 





Peace.—Glycerine diluted with a li.t'e fresh 'e non o 
oe juice will sdinave suaburn, and whiten and s-itsn 
the skin. 


F. Youne —The livar is liable to various diseasea, and 
the successful treatmentof any one of them demandsthe 
personal attention of a regular physician, whom we re- 
commend you to consult. 

Searcuer —“ Affected” is the correct word to use In 
your sentescs, “Affect” means ‘to act upon;” 
“*eff-ct,” ‘to cause to be.” The rain might eect the 
ruin of the crops, but not the crops themselves. 


8. B. N.—Iceland moss is the name of a plant which 
grows in the most barren parts of Iceland and in other 
cold countries. The Icelanders make both bread and 
soup of it, and it is given to cattle, sheep, swine, .nd 
deer. Blanc-mange is often made of it; also confec- 
tionery. 

8S. M.—To ascertain if there is chicory in ocoff-e, 
place a spoonful of ground coffee gently on the surface 
of a glass of cold water. The pure coffce will float for 
some time, and scarcely colour the water; the ry; 
if any present, will rapidly absorb the water and sink 
— bottom, communicating a deep reddish ti. t-as it 
s. 


F. ©. L,—A cassock is a long outer garment, the ordi- 
nary dress of its, the colour of wi varies. Car- 
dinals wear except in times of penance and mourning 
when they wear violet. Toe bishop's cassock is violet, 
except on the occasions mentioned, when it is black, 
but priests of no p .rticular order wear black. Toe Pupe’s 
cassock is always white silk. | 


L. V. R.—James Fennimore Cooper, the novelist, 
acquired his knowledge of the sea, nautical terms, etc., 
while he was in the United States navy, where he ob- 
tained the rank of ‘lieutenant. ‘‘ The Pilot,” the firet of 
his romances of sea life, was pted, it is said, by the 
inaccuracies in the nautical incidents snd descriptions 
of Scott’s ‘ Pirate,"”” which had been recently pub- 


D. T. T.—For swelled feet, bathe them in vinegar and 
water. If the feet become blistered by walking, rub 


prey ~ Pee Fy a lighted candle 
into a litile spirits held the palm of hand. For 
tender feet, use the : 
half plat of as da uart of water, applied 
a egar and a q . le 
warm (aot hot) morning and evening. 

L M. 8.—Your uncle has no gown with ~~ on 
you or your property cxeeet that which gour ‘8 
will gives him. By that document, you can 
learn just how you stand, an ba ee ay od your gaardisn 
has. If you are correct in saying that the will provides 
that in case of your marrisge you are to have control of 
your property when you become twenty-one, it is plain 
that your did not object to your marrying on or 
before that time. At any rate, your uncle cannot pre- 
vent your ie ag peng when youcome of age. Your 
father himself, case he had lived, could rot have 
guercioes loge) control over you after you became of age, 
and he not give to your'uncle any power which he 
did net himself . It appears as though your 
uncle’s management of your estate needs Jooking after. 
and the.sooner he js called to an account the better 1t 
will probably be for you. . 

E. P. M.—The manufacture of imitation gems is a 
veryancientart. Tne Egyptians excelled in it thoursnds 
of years aa In fact, no modern nation has been able 
to equal t' in some phases of the businesr, «spec ally 
in the manufacture of precious stones of enormous siz3. 
The great value of diamonds, rubies, emeralds. and 

gems, has stimulateu the greed of men in all ages 

to make them by artificial pr.cesses. At the present 
time their manufacture is carried on to an unprec2dented 
extent and with remarkable skill. In London the pro- 
ducts of this skill are begioning to be sold openly as 
manufactured g-ms, without auy pret that they are 
ine. As your friend informed you, this imitation 
odieny is beginning to be much worn by persons of 
moderate mesns, who cannot afferd to py, for the genu- 
ine kind, aud who do not pretend that jewellery they 
wear is genuine. People who choose to do this of cous? 
have the right to doit If the younglady to whom you 
refer is ove of this kind, and if she would rather have 
you give her a set of imitation jewellery than none at 
all, would be no impropriety in your making her 
such a pecent. But it would be inexcusable for you to 
give her such a set of jewellery and leave her to suppose 
that the gems were genuine. That would be both un- 
erypyr and dishozes}, and an insult to the young 

dy b-sides. 
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